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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cieanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


THE “EDDY” Our Standard for a quarter 
—_——_——_— century 


THE “PREMIER” Glass lined 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue :: New York 


BEI SER VICE, OUALI LY, 


HERE are two ways of getting quality 
printed matter: Get it at any price or get 
it at as low a price as is consistent with obtain- 
ing efficient results. The latter is our aim— 
and it’s a method that obtains for you quality 
with economy. 

For thirty-seven years we’ve been Prirters 

to Particular Buyers of Printed Matter on 

large and small scales, numbering among 

our customers several of the largest buyers 

of quality printing in the country as well 

as the type of patron who wants the 

special typographical service usually to be 

had from small private presses only. 


We’ve prepared a Folder for you descriptive 
of our latest Quality Product. Send for 
EXHIBIT A 


WM. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
1220-1224-SANSOM ST: 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cheecae 


Sheltering Airis 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“Tym SHELTERING ARMS’ was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between 
six and ten years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. T. ATTERBURY. 
JOHN D. BARRETT. 
Lucius H. BEERS. 
CORTLANDT FIELD BisHor. 
CHARLES Dn Harr BRoweER. 
HENRY J. CAMMANN. 
HAROLD FOWLER. 
ERSKINE HEWITT 
Henry L. Hopant. 
GEORGE C. KOBBE. 
Woopbury G. LANGDON. 
CHARLES W. MaAory. 
CHARLES B. MEYER. 
Rev. JOHN P. Peters, D.D. 
WILLIAM R. PETERS. 
JAMES PUNNETT. 
Rev. Howarp C. ROBBINS. 
GusTAv ScHwaB, Jnr. 
HERMAN C. VON POST 
ALFRED A, WHITMAN, 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIE. 


Application for admission should be ad- 
dressed to Miss RicuMonpD, at ‘‘THH SHELTER- 
ING ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. 


A Loose Leaf Binder for 5c. 


The L. E. B. Binder Clip 


4 Uddv INaivd 


will instantly make a book of any papers; with the title on its back. 

ou can instantly remove any paper therefrom or add any paper 
thereto. It is the simplest, cheapest and handiest filing system ever 
devised. With it letter files are kept on shelves just the same as books. 
After the Binder Clip is applied, the arms may be reversed and snapped 
against the documents or papers, and thus kept out of the way. When 
one arm is reversed against the papers the other forms a good hook or 
hanger. Send 50c. for dozen prepaid, Money back 
if not suited. AT ALL STATIONERS. 


Cushman & Denison Mfg.Co., 240 W. 23d St.,Dept. 9, New York City 
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HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Abraham & Straus, 

Everything for house or person at lowest possible 
prices. Order by mail. 

420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., 


Import & Export Druggists. 
Manufacturers of Chemical and Pharmaceutical 


Products 
170 William St. 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSH, 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO.,, 
484 FuLton StReEeEt, 
Brookityn, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKB, 


110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


Ideal Window Ventilators, 


For HosPItTALs, INSTITUTIONS, HOMES AND OFFICES 
Used by N. Y. Dept. of Health for past six years. 
Efficiency guaranteed. Cost less than others. 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
120 Liberty St. New York 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO.,, 


Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York | 


House Furnishing Goods. 


c. H. & BE. 8S. GOLDBERG, 


West Broadway and Hudson Street, New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 East 23d Street, New York City 


New York ! 


Do a Good Turn Daily! 


(NOT A SLOGAN—BUT A LAW) 


300,000 Boy Scouts 
7,000 Scout Masters 
14,000 Council-and Committeemen 


Are actively enrolled today. 


Before a boy becomes a member of THE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA he must 
promise: —“On my honor I will do my best 


1. To do my duty to God and my 
alae and to obey the Scout 
aw. 


2. To help other people at all times. 


3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally 
straight. 


There are one million boys in the United 
States who want us—and— 

We want one million boys, and we want 
you as an ASSOCIATE MEMBER of The 
Boy Scouts of America.. Send three dollars . 
today. Your money will go a long WAVY : 
and help the boys as follows: 


$1.00 for your boy, and the boys of the .” 
LOCAL TROOP. “ 
$1.00 for the other boy that NATION- ~ 
AL HEADQUARTERS wants to |” 
help. ae 
$1.00 for a years’ subscription |<* 
to “BOYS? LIFE,” the .~ > 
Boy Scout Magazine tol 
be sentto you, to your »“¥ 
boy, or to any boy .“ 
you designate. “ 


USE THE 
COUPON 
NOW 
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i. 


THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


Edited by GEORGE HARVEY 


For FEBR UA R Y (On News-stands January 28) 


Rational Tariff Revision : i : . AMOS K. FISKE } 
Psychology and the Navy . ©. HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
What is Socialism >—II. é ‘e a A. MAURICE LOW 
China’s Revolution and its Effect . . CHING-CHUN WANG 
Canadian Expansion ‘ : . EDWARD PORRITT 
The Question of Railway Credit , . FRANKLIN ESCHER 
Trust Regulation—II. .. ; ALBERT FINK 
The Muse of the Incommunicable ©. GEORGE STERLING 
By the Sea. . ROBERT STANLEY WEIR 
The Quality of Marvell's Poetry . FRANCIS BICKLEY ~ 
Phillips Brooks and German Preaching FRANCIS G. PEABODY 
Moussorgsky’s “ Boris Godounoff” KURT SCHINDLER 
The Life of Benjamin Disraeli PRICES GOREIER 


We shall be pleased to send The North American Review 
for three months for one dollar 


$4.00 the year 35c the copy 


The North American Review Publishing Co., New York 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford St., W. C. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA C. LATHROP, Vice-President 


New Courses —SPRING TERM—March 4—June 6. 


Physical and Psychical Factors of Dependency and Delinquency. 
Housing and Public Health. 3. Social Statistics. 
Social Functions of Local Government. 


SUMMER TERM. June 11—July. 19. 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE: METHOD OF SOCIAL ADVANCE. Lectures and 


Inspection Visits. Open to those without experience in social work. 


SPECIAL COURSE: FAMILY REHABILITATION. Lectures, conferences and 
field work. Open to those who have completed the general course in 
previous summers and to those who have had experience in social work. 
Tuition for either course $20. 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT WITH ILLUSTRATIVE EXHIBITS AND PROJECTIONS 
Civic-Social Library Open to Students and the Public Daily Except Sunday from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Hunter, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago: 


~i— 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


pLANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method or 
Practical Linguistry 
2 This is the natural way to learn a foreign 
language. You hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. It is a pleasant, fascinat- 
ing study ; no tedious rules or memorizing. It is not’ expensive --all | 
miembersionne family can use it. You simply practice during spare 
moments or at convenient times, andina surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language. 
Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

970 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street New York 


Half the Story’s in the Printing 


@ In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AS A SCHOOL OF EUGENICS 


Stationer Summer Course—July 7 
Printer and to August 8, 11913 


Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


A course of seventy-five lectures by experienced 
teachers and social workers is offered to men and wo- 
men who wish to become teachers or lecturers on the 
subject. The work includes a practical course in the 
biology of reproduction for those who wish to equip 
themselves to give instruction in sex to children or 


SIE Broadway, New York adults. For information apply to 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 Cornelia B. Rodman, Se-retary, Evangeline Wilson Young, M. D. 
. 585 Boylston Stre-:, Director 


Boston, Mass. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, trust companies 


savings banks and other financial institutions. ‘ ( ; 
The advertiser must be a house of unquestioned standing, and all investment offerings must be 


of high character. All mining and oil stocks are excluded. 


59° INVESTMENT 
Approved by the Directors of 315 Banks 


Over 300 banks have invested more than $50,000,000 in 5% M. C. COLLATERAL 
TRUST CERTIFICATES in the past ten years. 

A short term investment, issued in $100 denominations, with optional maturities from 
thirty days to one year paying 5% interest, readily negotiable, having behind it a three-fold 
security, which is good enough for a bank, ought to appeal to any person with idle funds. 

There's a million-dollar guarantee behind every certificate issued by this company. For 
every $100 certificate issued $120 of the most liquid collateral known to the business world is 
deposited with one of the strongest Trust Companies in Manhattan and the Trust Company 
attests the fact on the face of each certificate. The safety of your pmincipal is assured and 
YOUR INTEREST BEGINS AND IS PAID IN ADVANCE ON THE DAY OF 
YOUR INVESTMENT. 

White for full descriptive booklet and monthly magazine, “Working Dollars” which ex- 
plains the TRIPLE SECURITY behind our certificates. 


MANUFACTURERS COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


PAID IN CAPITAL $1,000,000 
1517 Barclay Building - - - - 8 - - New York City 


= 


A Sound 6% Investment. 


We have purchased, and we are now offering, a First Mortgage 
bond issue of $1,200,000, secured by the standing timber, mills 
and equipment of an Old Established and Prosperous 
Company. The security is conservatively valued at nearly 
four times the amount of the issue. The mortgage provides for 
an ample sinking fund and any surplus remaining in sinking 
fund at the end of any year must be used to retire bonds in 
reverse of numerical order. 

‘The bonds are payable in installments every six months, 
beginning in two years, so that there is a large range of 
maturities for the investor to choose from. 


Ask for Circular No. 7890A. 


Peabody, loughteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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THE REALITIES OF WORK on Nips - Paul U. Kello 
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FIFTY YEARS OF EMANCIPATION 


LINCOLN HALL FOR THE HUMANITIES . 
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scription: $2 ayear. Foreign Postage $1 extra. 
From the start, the migazine and its related activities have been broadly conceived as an educational enter- 


prise, to be employed and developed beyond the limits of advertising and commercial receipts. 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


is an adventure in co-operative journalism ; incorporated November, 1912, as a membership organization without 
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THE SURVEY a living thing. 
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| Ghe New York School of Philanthropy | 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


COURSE OF STUDY, 1913-14 
First Year—All prescribed 


1. Development of Social Work. 


A brief history of ancient and mediaeval phil- 
anthropy. Origin, experiences, methods, and 
technique of modern organized social agencies 
and review of the social conditions which have 
given rise to them. ‘Relation of the state to 


Edward T. Devine and Samuel McCune Lindsay. 


philanthropy, history of the English poor law, 
problems of American poor relief. Principles 
underlying modern social legislation and the ad- 
ministration of labor laws. 


2. Principles and Technique of Social Work. Porter R. Lee and Henry W. Thurston 


This course attempts to present the princi- 
ples which underlie successful social work with 
individuals. It is based on two assumptions: 
(1) that successful social treatment involves 
doing different things for different people; and 
(2) that the processes of establishing the vari- 


3. The Scientific Basis of Social Work. 


As a knowledge of certain sciences, such as 
physiology and chemistry, is necessary for the 
efficient physician, so a knowledge of sciences 
which underlie the practice of social work is a 
part of the equipment of every efficiently trained 


4. Social Statistics. 


Social statistics may be regarded as our sys- 
tem of social accounts—a_.record of social 
gains and losses, of social resources and lia- 
bilities. What do we really know about the 
social resources and liabilities of our own city 
or state? What is the actual extent of poverty ? 
Can we measure its causes? What basis have 
we for saying that city life is harmful? What 
is “congestion? How closely can we measure 


5. Types of Social Agencies. 


The object of this course, which is under the 
general supervision of the Director, is to give 
an acquaintance with the work of representative 
societies and institutions of various kinds and 
with representative social workers. It consists 
largely of single lectures, or short series of from 


6.. Field Work. 


In training for social work, practice is indis- 
pensable. The most important field work is 
given in the second year, but a minimum of~ 
six hours a week is required of all students 
during the first year, under the supervision of 
practical workers, chiefly’ in the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. It is deSigned to familiarize 
the student with the conditions under which 
social: work is done, to reveal the resources of 
the community available for different kinds of 
need, to demonstrate the greater efficiency of 


ous phases of human need and of organizing 
the different services necessary to meet this 
need have an essential unity whether applied 
to work with families, children, the sick poor, 
or other dependent adults. The case method of 
study is used. 


Frank D. Watson. 


social worker. This course reviews’ those 
phases of Hconomics, Sociology, Biology, and 
Psychology that have especial bearing on prob- 
lems of the general welfare. . 


Kate Holladay Claghorn. 


losses and gains in public health, and trace out 
the influences affecting it? Is crime increasing 
or decreasing? What facts are available to 
show the effects of immigration? What ma- 
terial is at hand to show rates and distribu- 
tion of wages? What are the possibilities of 
getting trustworthy information as to standards 
of living? Such questions as these furnish 
the subject matter of this course. 


Various lecturers. 


two to five lectures, by recognized leaders in 
social work, who describe concretely the prob- 
lems with which they are familiar and the 
methods of the particular agency with which 
they are associated. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Worthington. 


organized, trained efforts in behalf of the poor, 
and to show how it is possible to conserve the 
sympathetic, personal factor in social work 
while working; efficiently and systematically. 
Hxcursions are made to public and private insti- 
tutions and to the offices of societies. 

A weekly conference is held for class dis- 
cussion of field work and excursions. Members 
of the Staff whose courses are closely related to 
the field work share the responsibility for con- 
ducting these conferences, 


‘Second Year—Vocational and Elective 


The student’ chooses some one field of social work as the field of his major int 
devotes his time Thatily to preparation for usefulness in that field, under the a eet a a ea 


member of the Staff in charge of that subject. 


The instruction includes: 


(1) A regular class exercise once a week, or oftener ; 

(2) Individual conferences, in which reading and field work are directed: 

(3) Field work in large amount, carefully supervised ; ; 

(4) Supplementary courses of instruction according to needs of the individual student. 


Send for Announcement for 19] 3-19]4 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 East 22d Street, New York 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE ‘“‘WHITE’”’ 
PROTOCOL 


The garment strikes in New York are lead- 
ing to more than a mere extension of the 
protocol plan of 1910. In the “white label” 
actually instituted in the shirt waist trade 
(such as is advocated by Mr. Cohen on p. 
631), the effort is made to forge the link be- 
tween country and city, and make the decent 
respect of the average 
citizen for the clothes 
on his back, and his de- 
cent respect for the back 
of the man who makes 
the clothes, count as a 
compelling factor in 
bringing all makers of 
clothing up to the stand- 
ards which the organiz- 
ed manufacturers and 
workers set as_ their 
minimum. 

Further, in the shirt 
waist trade, the prin- 
ciple of the minimum 
wage has been, voluntar- 
ily adgpted;, an eight 
dollar standard set; and, 
more noteworthy, a rev- . 
olutionary step has been 
taken.in creating a joint 
wage scale board which 
will be for the perma- 
nent scientific study. of 
piece rates and efficiency. 

To understand these 


developments the geri- 
eral layout of the gar- 
ment trades must be 


borne in mind. Clothes 
go back to the Garden 
of Eden, and “male and 
female created he them” 
is their first great law of 
division, as it is of the people who wear them. 
The men’s tailors are not necessarily men tail- 
ors. They are the makers of men’s clothing, and 
‘they are in large part organized as the United 
Garment Workers. And the men’s tailors are 
“out” in the present strike—sixty to one hundred 
thousand of them. In women’s wear the central 
organization is the International Ladies’ 
ment Workers. ..These include.the cloak, 


central figure. 


suit 


February 1, 1913, 


JULIUS HENRY :COHEN 


In the negotiations for the extension of the protocol to 
new branches of the garment trades Mr. Cohen, the attor- 
ney for several of the manufacturers’ associations, is the 


Gar-= 


and skirt makers, who were parties to the first 
protocol of 1910, and whose shops have con- 
tinued serenely at work during the present crisis; 
the shirt waist makers, who signed a similar 
protocol last week; the kimono and wrapper 
makers, and the white goods makers. Move- 
ments towards arbitration and peace agree- 


ments in these last two trades are in process, and 
independent 


the manufacturers in the men’s 
garment industry have 
announced their willing- 
ness to make similar 
settlements. 

The strikes’ have not 
been without bitterness 
and big contrasts. The 
shirt waist makers were 
on strike less thana 
week when the agree- 
ment was signed, a turn 
\fairly to take one’s 
breath away when their 
long fruitless struggle - 
of 1910 is remembered. 
But this year’s strike’ 
was largely to bring’co- 
herence and group con-' 
‘sciousness to the. scat- ’ 
tered forces of the 
workers, it gave support 
to their neighbors in the 
white goods trade, “and 
brought to a head nego-: 
tiations which had been 
going forward between 
the .manufacturers~ and 
the unions for weeks 
past. 

In contrast to these 
speedy and. peaceful ne- 
gotiations in the shirt 
waist trade, there has 
been an old-time bellig- 
erency in men’s wear. 

The so-called “white” protocol in the waist 
trade is modeled on that which has existed in 
the cloak, suit and skirt trade since September, 
1910. 

The closed-shop dilemma is met, as with the 
cloak makers, by the preferential union shop. 
The board of arbitration will be the court of 
appeal from “a grievance board, to which dis- 
putes between individual employers and workers 
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Photo by Pach Bros. 


PIONEERS OF THE PROTOCOLS 


Courtesy of the Outlook. 


Courtesy the American Cloak and Suit Review 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 
“Attorney for the people.” 


Members of the Board of Arbitration in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Trade. 


HAMILTON ITOLT 
Managing editor, the Independent. 


MORKIS LILLLQUIt 
Member exec. com., Socialist Party 


These same men will make 


up the new arbitration board in the shirtwaist industry. 


or between the unions and the’ manufacturers’ 
association will be referred. As in the cloak 
industry, the lower or grievance board is made 
up of representatives of the two organizations, 
the upper of one representative each of the 
union, the manufacturers and the public. The 
decisions of the upper board are to be regarded 
as final, and recourse is to be had to the strike 
only in the event of one of the disputants refusing 
to abide by the decision of the board. The lower 
board will probably work out rules covering 
some of the commoner causes of dispute, and 
to it will be brought all problems and all plans 
for improvement of the industry—this latter 
provision giving it a scope much wider than that 
originally given to the cloak makers’ lower 
board. 

The Joint Sanitary Board is constituted like 


that of the cloak makers, and adopts, to begin 
with, the sanitary standards of that board. It 
also adopts as a means of securing the co-opera- 
tion of the public in establishing decent working 
conditions, a white protocol label, to be at- 
tached to goods which have complied with the 
standards set by the board. For this the way 
has been paved by the recent agitation of the 
cloak makers’ board, which has not as yet suc- 
ceeded in introducing a. label in that inaustry. 
The waist makers are promised, by the terms of 
their protocol, an advance of wages of about 
10 per cent after this label has been in operation 
one year. 

The cloak makers’ agreement set a minimum 
week’s wage schedule and established shop price 
committees for fixing piece prices; no machin- 
ery for permanent adjustment was _ provided. 


MAX MEYER 
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E. J. WEIL 


Representatives of the manufacturers on the Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Trade. 


A. LINCOLN FILENE 
The Boston merchant who with Mr, 
Brandeis helped in 1910 to bring 
strikers and employers together. 


February 1, 1913. 


PIONEERS OF THE PROTOCOLS 


Photo by Pach Bros. 


HENRY MOSKOWITZ 
Madison Louse, 


LILLIAN D. WALD 
Nurses’ Settlement. 


WILLIAM J. SCHIEFFELIN 
Chairman Citizens’ Union. 


Representatives of the public on the Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 


Trade, 


The new protocol goes further. It sets a tempor- 
ary week’s pay scale and establishes shop piece 
price committees; it also establishes a wage 
scale board for the permanent scientific adjust- 
ment of wage scales on the basis of a living 
minimum, together with means of providing for 
the reward of increased efficiency. The first 
work of the board will be a six months’ investi- 
gation of wages now existing in the trade. 
Pending the fixing of standards by this board 
the wage minimums now set provide that no 
week worker not an apprentice shall receive 
less than $8, no piece worker less than 30 cents 
an hour. Sub-contracting—one great cause of 
low wages—is abolished. A maximum week of 
fifty hours is established, and except under spe- 
cial circumstances, overtime is cut down to four 
hours a week. 


They will serve in the same capacity in the shirtwaist industry. 


A special clause provides that all employers 
desiring to settle with the union be requested to 
apply for membership in the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, and that the union shall require of 
those employers who do not join the association 
the same standards of wages, hours and sanitary 
conditions. 


HENRY NEIL: 
PENSION AGENT 

The widows’ pension agitation has thrown to 
the surface a familiar typeof charitable pro- 
moter in the person of Henry Neil of Chicago. 
Advocates and opponents alike of the principle 
of state aid to mothers with children should 
know the general working scheme of this inde- 
fatigable visitor to many states, who styles him- 
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self as the “father of the Mothers’ Pension Law 
of Illinois.” 

To illustrate:.on November 23, 1912, there ap- 
peared this advertisement in the Evening Press 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. : ’ 

WANTED—Woman to organize Mothers’ 
Leagtie to obtain pension Inw for Michigan, $5 a day and 
permanent position for woman of ability. Ilenry Neil, 
father, Mothers’ Vension Law. 443 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

In response to an application prompted by some 
such advertisement as this, a letter dated from 
the above address, and signed by Henry Neil, 
was received by an applicant in another state. 
It is long but its salient paragraphs follow: 


DEAR MADAM: 

We would like to get a woman of refine- 
ment and ability to organize in your city 
and adjoining towns a Mothers’ Pension 
League, for the purpose of securing a 
Mothers’ Pension Law in your state and to 
encourage the best possible administration of 
that law after it is enacted. 

This work will »need the constant atten- 
tion of a capable organizer and the Socal 
league should volunteer its assistance to the 
court and other officers who administer the 
law to see that the deserving methers get 
pensions. 

Pensions paid under the Illinois Mothers’ 
Pension Law, in Chicago, Cook County, II- 

_linois, for one,month was $11,713.88 to 508 
mothers with 1700 children. 

We mail you today copy of a membership 
certificate and a copy of the Newer Justice 
Magasine. 

Each new member will receive a regis- 
tered charter membership certificate and four 
consecutive numbers of the Newer Justice 
Magazine and other letters and printed in- 
formation in reference to the mothers’ pen- 
sion work, 

If this plan meets with your approval, you 
can notify us at once and start getting new 
members, both men and women, collecting 
the membership fee of $1 from each, and 
sending us the full name and address of each 
new member. All money received by us, is 
used in furthering the work of the 
league. ; 

We will pay $5 a day to an-efficient woman 
to do this work, providing that at least ten 
new members to the league are secured each 
day that the organizer, works, and providing 
also that the membership fee of $1 a vear is 
collected in advance from each new member, 
You can send us a money order for the 
amount you collect less the amount of your 
pay for organizing. 


Postal cards have been sold, in addition to the 
magazine, which preface the text of the Illinois 
Fund for Parents Act, with the following an- 
nouncement: 


The profit from the sale of this card goes 
to the promotion of Judge McKenzie ‘Clel- 
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eee. Propiiioa Reine to Protect Chicaeo 
hotnes ‘and to prevent the breaking up of 
families. You can help a good cause~by 
buying these cards at 5 cents each. 
Copyright 1909 by National Probational 
League, 323 Dearborn St., Chicago. . 


Agents selling these cards and soliciting mem- 
bership have operated in Chicago as well as 
in the states. A representative of a Tespon- 
sible Chicago association .reports them going 
“around among the poorer people of the city 
with a pathetic story of the money being used 
to help keep children with their mothers, and 
consequently many poor people contribute.” 

Just what these methods of collection mean 
has been put crisply by no less keen an observer 
than the vice-president elect of the United States. 
In a public statement, January 10, Governor Mar- 
shall said: 


“They are even now organizing mothers’ 
pension leagues in Indiana. Each member 
is charged a dollar. My information is one- 
half of this goes to the solicitor, the other 
half to the parent organization. Does it not 
seem that these solicitors are en- 
gaged in this cause for the money they can 
get out of it?” 


Persons wholly unknown to the league’s secre- 
tary are urged to engage'in this inviting work, : 
with the prospect of volunteering their assistance’ 
later on to the court and other officers who ad- 
minister the law to see that the deserving moth- 
ers get the pension! 


QUESTIONABLE STATEMENTS 
MAD-E BY MR.ewN EI L 

With these questionable methods of collection 
in full swing the secretary of the Mothers’ Pen- 
sion League makes a ringing appeal for laws 
which will get the pensioned widow one hundred’ 
cents on the dollar! 

In a statement printed October 11, 4912: in 


‘the Wisconsin State Journal, addressed to the 
editor and signed by Henry Neil, the following 


paragraphs appear: 


There will be some opposition’ to a 
Mothers’ Pension Law, when the Wisconsin 
legislature meets. But the big. ight and the 
most serious opposition will ‘be an attempt 
by the organized charities to put through a 
bill that will prevent any mother of depend- 
ent children getting one cent of pension 
money until all their own salaries and ex- 
penses are paid. On their plan they can 
push their salaries and expenses as high as 
they please. _ 

The Organized Charities are highly uni- 
fied. They have a central authority i in New: 
York City and paid agents in every large 

city in the United States, They will haye 
expertulobbyists in the, legislature: of.: ‘every 
State. They are already papaine: to put a 
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mothers’ pension bill 
State gece.) at: e 

What would the pensioned mothers get if 
such a law as that should prevail in your 
legislaturer The average of every dollar 
contributed and collected by law would not 
exceed thirty cents. Under the Illinois 
Mothers’ Pension Law, the pensioned mother 
gets one hundred cents out of every dollar, 
and that is the kind of a law I would like 
to have adopted by your state. 

I intend to do all I can to prevent or- 
ganized charities from putting through a 
law in any state that will capitalize poverty 
in their favor, or give them a vested interest 
in the needs of the poor. My state- 
ment in reference to organized charities ap- 
plies to societies that are dominated by the 
charity trust’s central office in New York 
city. 


through in every 


Exactly the same statement, except the sub- 
stitution of another state for Wisconsin, was 
published in the St. Paul News on December 
11, 1912; in the Philadelphia Telegraph | on 
November 15, 1912; and in the Evansville (Ind.) 
Press on November 12, 1912. 

His claim that “under the Illinois Mothers’ 
Pension Law the pensioned mother gets one hun- 
dred’cents out of every dollar,” should be read 
with this abatement: There are thirteen pro- 
bation officers of the Juvenile Court who 
are devoting all their time to investigating and 
supervising pension cases, each officer receiv- 
ing $87.50 per month from the county, and the 
supervisor $100 per month. To the expense 
account must also be charged so much of the 
salaries of clerks, stenographers, the chief pro- 
bation officer, the assistant chief and the judge 
as is proportionate to this part of their much in- 
creased work. The county agent’s officers who 
re-investigate the pension cases before they are 
heard by the judge are also paid $100 per 
month, — 

He charges that the organized charities op- 
pose or obstruct or seek to substitute them- 
selves for the authority and officials of the court. 
The facts are exactly the contrary in Cook 
County under the operation of the Illinois law. 
The facts are that the judge himself sought the 
most experienced representatives of the very 
organizations which Mr. Neil denounces as part 
and parcel of the “charity trust,” to aid the 
court and its officials by their investigations and 
counsel in the extremely delicate work of ad- 
ministering this “fund for parents.” Perhaps 
the cost of the time which these experienced 
specialists expend in the public service, which 
is paid by the voluntary agencies they serve, 
should also be added to the other expenses of 
administering the act, of which Mr. Neil has 
failed to take account. In his’ address at the 
Cleveland session of the National Conference of 
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Charities and Correction, Judge Pinckney of 
the Juvenile Court publicly attested the value 
of the aid rendered by this advisory committee, - 
and declared emphatically that the ordinary ma- 
chinery of the court could not handle the situa- 
tion alone. 

With respect to the Illinois law itself, which 
Mr. Neil would “like to have adopted,” in 
other states, the facts are that those who have 
to do with its operation, including Judge Pinck- 
ney, recognize the need of amending its broad 
provisions which are almost entirely without 
safeguards. The finance committee of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Cook Coun-. 
ty, in considering the request to appropriate 
$250,000 this year to pay these pensions, demur 
on the grounds stated by its newly elected presi- 
dent, Alexander A. McCormick, himself an ex- 
perienced volunteer social worker: “The major 
portion of the county’s money this year might 
have to go to pay these pensions. The hazard is 
one that would easily bankrupt the county with 
a bad judge in office.” 

The county agent, Joseph Meyer, regarded in 
Chicago as one of the most capable men who has 
ever filled that office, has this to say as to the 
need of more thorough investigation and larger 
appropriations therefor: 

There are now 523 persons receiving this 
charity and a large waiting list. Since Judge 
Pinckney established the rule that a person 
must live here for a year before a pension 
is available, some charitable organizations 
have supported persons for twelve months 
one the county funds would become avail- 
able. 

Persons have come to Chicago from other 
states and after asserting that they are 
bona fide residents of Illinois gained en- 
trance to’the hospitals. We know of in- 
stances where women have had their hus- 
bands confined in the insane asylums at 
Kankakee and Dunning that; they might 
draw these pensions. One woman whose 
husband was released from Dunning be- 
cause he was perfectly sane, begged that he 
be kept there, as she received more from the 
county than she did through his work. 
Some persons who receive pensions are mar- 
ried for three or four months before we dis- 
cover the fact and get the pension stopped. 


At the present time the finance committee of 
the county board, while considering Judge 
Pinckney’s request for twenty-five additional in- 
vestigators, are contemplating the recommenda- 
tion to the judge to transfer the investigation 
of all applicants for pensions to the county 
agent’s office. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, whose name has hith- 
erto appeared as vice-president of the league 
on its certificates of membership and letterheads, 
wrote Mr. Neil in December positively and ex- 
plicitly resigning as such. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE REALITIES OF WORK 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 


Seldom has it been the good fortune of THE 
Survey to present two such sheaves of articles 
as those in this issue. 

The emancipation series gathered by Miss 
Addams needs no foreword other than her chal- 
lenge to a living faith in _ political 
Fifty years ago the feet of the young men of 
the country sprang to that call. 

Those who re-read, in these anniversary years, 
Lincoln’s first inaugural address cannot fail to 
mark the dependence he placed on self-employ- 
ing, self-sufficient folk as the underpinnings of 
our civic life. Well may we consider whether in 
the economic field the present strife, and the re- 
sulting cleavage in men’s minds, is but the fret 
of self-government adjusting itself to the indus- 
trial changes of half a century. The Indiana- 
polis trials, the pitting of a Hillquit against a 
Haywood, the garment strikes in New York, are 
tremendous texts for a _people’s conscience- 
searching. They test our powers of social con- 
ception; of meeting new times, not bookishly 
in the letter of the founders, but buoyantly, with 
their old idealism and fire, their power for in- 
vention. 

Mr. Taylor tells of a steel center where collec- 
tive bargaining persists, and where the eight- 
hour day is being substituted for the twelve. 

Mr. Fitch, from his studies of the major in- 
dustry, where the twelve-hour day governs and 
where collective bargaining has been crushed out, 
turns to that branch of the trade where union 
officials, backed by a strong membership and se- 
eure in the eight-hour day—but threatened with 
destruction by those same masters in the twelve- 
hour field—blew up bridge and building until 
vengeance, thus taken into their own hands, re- 
coiled upon them and at Los Angeles killed their 
fellow workers. 

Miss Sumner tells of the new unionism which 
makes no bargains, sets going the gongs of revo- 
lution and preaches reprisals. Years hence we 
may come to compare sabotage with the thievery 
practiced by those gentle Quakers, who ran the 
stations on the underground railway. Or we 
may find that, all but unknown to the average 
citizen, the political Socialists who set their 
faces against it, have been the bulwark between 
civilization and a bottomless mire, 

And finally, Mr. Cohen tells how, using proto- 
cols like caissons, a structure of order and 
health is being built up out of the shear indust- 
rial anarchy of the garment trades. Here, un- 
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der the new regime, 1,200 employers and 70,000 
employes have found new uses for some of the 
features of collective bargaining held by the 
erectors to be most irritating. At their hands, 
the closed shop has become a_ preferential 
shop, a means for holding together in the dis- 
cipline of production as great a body of men as 
ever responded to the war cry of a strike. 
The label becomes an instrument for holding 
all establishments up to standards set by the 
progressives of the trade. The walking dele- 
gate becomes a clerk of the board, with more 
power for order and good government than the 
silly sheriff of New York county. The strike 


itself becomes a health measure and is applied 


with the backing of manufacturers as well as 
men against the shop that violates the self-im- 
posed laws of safety and sanitation. 

Significance may ‘lie not only in the differ- 
ences but in the analogies of these industrial cur- 
rents: The I. W. W., for example, preaches 
an industry wide open at the bottom, an indus- 
try organized as a whole, an industry working 
out its common salvation. The protocol plan, 
apparently at the other extreme, claims the same 
program for its own. The one is on a war foot- 
ing; the other organic peace. That these move- 
ments, starting so wide apart should both press 
toward self-government and social control within 
each industrial group, gives the optimist hope 
that democracy will yet prove a solvent for the 
forces that threaten to rend it. 

The articles serve their informing purpose in ~ 
setting facts and views before Survey readers. 
Mr. Franklin’s criticism calls for a special word. 
When the public mind closed like a trap following 
the McNamara confessions, social workers and 
economists had the courage not to be stampeded 
either by old bogies or new jingoes, and came 
forward with a constructive proposal. Perhaps 
this was another case of Ducky Daddles and 
Chicken Little calling “The skies are falling,” 
but the picture does not seem to fit Louis Bran- 
deis, nor Henry Moskowitz, nor William Jay 
Schieffelin nor Miss Wald nor others of their 
kind, who signed the petition to the president 
urging a federal inquiry into industrial relations. 

It was because they doubted the adequacy of 
a point of view which satisfies itself in preach- 
ment and punishment, that they held that the 
criminal court is “not a sufficient instrument 
through which the democracy can address itself 
to the economic struggle.” The Indianapolis 
trial has sustained this contention. Had it wiped 
out the last vestige of labor violence in the 
United States, the problem before the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations would remain—the 
need for deeper soundings into causes, for a 
greater broaching of the realities of work than 
any we have yet had. 
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“UNKNOWN WORKMAN, 
AGAINST THE SKY” 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


By a passing spectator 


Hail, unknown workman, against the skyl 

Who are you, up there on the tall building? 

T cunnot sce your face, or luok into your eyes. 

T puss by on the strect far below and wonder who you are. 

One of muny, are you, too, like me, the very center of ihe 
Universe? 

Does the sun shine and the breeze blow, especially for you? 

Until now, I thought it was all for me. 

Are you thinking thoughts of your own-aup there, as you 
lay the bricks and flick away the mortur from the 
edyes with ringiny trowel? 

Have you a home, wife, children, whom you love? 

Have you books, flowers, hobbies, for the leisure hours? 

Is your heart full only of your own affairs—ichat business 
hace you with affairs of which T know nothing? 

Can it be that T am no more to you than you are to me— 
not so much indced? 


Nay, you have built a great building in which one day I 
may be sheltered. 


You yourself are this moment good for my soul—am I any 
good for yours? 

What have I ever done for you? 

Bail beoshers look down in God’s name and forgive my 

ebt— ! 

Unknown workman, far up there against the sky. 

You yourself so much now to me, while I am still nothing 
at all to you, 

—JOHN PALMER GaviT in The Commons, April 30, 1900. 


Is it not time for us all to challenge ourselves 
with the inquiries which John Palmer Gavit put 
to himself when he passed by? It was a brick- 
layer “up there” then. Now it is an iron worker 
who stands out “against the sky” as we pass by. 

“Who are you?” we may still ask, for most 
of us know him not. The trial of his union off- 
cials at Indianapolis has informed us about him. 
The public accepts the verdict of the jury upon 
the conduct and character of these convicted 
leaders after what seems to have been a fair trial. 
The judge, though apparently convinced of their 
guilt, was considerate enough not only to tell 
some of them that they might have had a better 
defense, but also to ask each one of them for any 
facts that had not been brought out which might 
mitigate their penalties. 

But that iron worker up against the sky is still 
unknown. Who he is does not yet appear. The 
counsel for the National Erectors’ Association 
seems to think that the rank-and-file of him 
might have shown themselves unlike their lead- 
ers had the elections in their unions as hitherto 
been held in September. He charges that the 
leaders postponed it until January, because they 
were afraid of failing to be re-elected and so 
losing the benefit of the union’s funds in their 
defense. The way in which that unknown iron 
worker came down with the cash to bail these im- 
prisoned leaders out while their appeal was pend- 
ing, shows somewhat of the man he is. It does 
not necessarily prove him to be a dynamiter him- 
self, or that he justifies the use of dynamite in 
his behalf. But it does show him to be loyal to 
his officials while under fire. 

It must be remembered also that these leaders, 
however desperately wrong they were, had every- 
thing to risk and little 1f anything to gain for 
themselves by going to this criminal length. 
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And one who has talked with them all since their 
conviction reports them as “really believing in 
dynamite as a means of grace.” This certainly 
removes them from the category of ordinary 
criminals. Judge Anderson himself said from 
the bench before sentencing them: “This system 
of destruction was not carried on for revenge, 
or in obedience to any other human passion, 
but was for the deliberate purpose, by a verit- 
able reign of terror, to enforce compliance with 
the demands of the iron workers upon the open 
and closed shop question.” 

That seems to put them in the category of fa- 
natics, who resorted to criminal violence, not for 
personal ends but to serve what they would call 
their cause. This does not extenuate their guilt 
of a crime which involved utter indifference to 
the destruction of life as well as property. But 
it does raise these questions: Who are they? 
Why do they think so? How did they come to 
the conclusion that this terrorism is the best, or 
perhaps the only way of serving that fellow 
workman up there, unknown to us, but not to 
them? What does this conviction of thirty-eight 
American citizens, voters in fourteen states, liv- 
ing in twenty-three cities, mean? Does the 
prompt and successful effort of their fellow 
workers to raise nearly $1,000,000 to cover their 
bail bonds imply that they are men like these 
leaders? If so, why? Why, unknown workman. 


“You yourself so much now to me, while I am still 
nothing at all to you.” 


That “why,” which must be answered by some- 
thing more than any court verdict, can be 
answered only by such wide, patient, and impar- 
tial inquiry as only a truly national and expert 
industrial commission can make. Thus only 
will we find out how the seven years’ war be- 
tween the iron workers’ and the erectors’ asso- 
ciation, or its constituents, has led to such des- 
perate lengths. Thus only may we be informed 
of the working conditions in that hazardous 
trade. Perhaps we may learn what the effects 
of this very hazard may be upon the spirit and 
temper of these workers “against the sky.” 
Thus too, we may be reminded of the steady 
nerve, the cool head, the perpetual courage and 
the never ending risks of these unknown work- 
men, who dare to work “against the sky.” Per- 
haps when we think of the great buildings they 
build, which we could not build if we would, 
and would not if we could, even to shelter our- 
selves, we may ourselves say, with Mr. Gavit, 


“You yourself are this moment good for my soul—am I 
any good for yours? 
What have I ever done for you?” 


Some of us, if not all; the nation, if not any 
of us in particular, may even be led to call up 
to these brave builders,—and the more when 
they seem most misguided— 


“Hail, brother, look down in God’s name and forgive my 
debt— 
Unknown workman, far up there against the sky.” 


LINCOLN’S DOWN-RIVER TRIP AND THE SLAVE AUCTION 


LINCOLN HALL FOR THE 
HUMANITIES 


There could be no more fitting commemoration 
of the centenary of Abraham Lincoln’s birth and 
the half-century anniversary of his Emancipation 
Proclamation than the appropriation for and the 
erection of Lincoln Hall by the legislature of 
Lincoln’s state at the University of lilinois. He 
is justly claimed to be one of the founders not 
only of that university, but of our state uni- 
versity system, for in 1862 he signed the federal 
land grant act, which made both possible. Years 

-before he had committed himself to the promo- 
tion of a system of state universities founded on 
federal land grants. 

The University of Illinois is the largest of the 
institutions which grew out of this first grant. 
‘It was by its charter purposed to apply the nat- 
ural sciences to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts—then a new educational project in Amer- 
ica. It was known at first, therefore, as “the 
Illinois Industrial University.” But it soon be- 
gan to outgrow its name by recovering its cul- 
tural balance. Emphasis and resources were 
steadily added to the teaching of the liberal arts. 

This more scientific policy now rounds itself out 
by the dedication of Lincoln Hall to the Humani- 
ties. Lecture halls and seminar rooms, libraries 
and museums will amply equip each branch of 
these studies, which are grouped in this new $250,- 
000 building. Everywhere its memorial design is 
carried out. Across the outer walls are graven 
in terra-cotta scenes in Lincoln’s life, from his 
rail-splitting and rafting to his debates with 
Douglas and his inauguration as_ president. 
Flanking these are inscriptions of his most mem- 
orable words, beginning with his protests against 


slavery in 1854, and ending with his Gettysburg 
address, which faces his monument in the im- 
pressive entrance hall. 

But the memorial is to Lincoln’s times and 
compatriots as well as to him. Scattered about 
are medallion portraits of his great cabinet min- 
isters, the leaders in the army and navy, Con- 
gress and the press, together with the greatest 
sons of Illinois who staunchly stood with Lin- 
coln for the Union, alike at the front and at 
home. 

The teachers in training for Illinois’ 500 high 
schools, for its many more public schools and its 
scores of colleges; the long front rank of engi- 
neers, farmers, miners; the economists, officials 
and professional people who pass from their 
homes to their places in the working world 
through Lincoln Hall or the other departments 
of the great university, cannot fail to take the 
impression of the Lincoln spirit—thus reincar- 


“nated in art and architecture not only, but in 
‘the Humanities taught therein. 


Perhaps even 
the state legislators are “building better than 
they knew” in raising a shrine for patriotism to 
mark the fall of the bribery and exploitation 
among them which have shamed the state and the 
very name of Lincoln. 

The dedication on the twelfth of February 
promises to be memorable in the history of the 
state, with such men as Bliss Perry of Harvard 


to speak on language and literature, Prof. Fred- 


erick. tJon ic Woodbridge of Columbia on phil- 
osophy, Albert Shaw on the social sciences and 
their importance to the commonwealth. Perhaps 
it may ring out to realization the keynote struck 
by President James in his inaugural, that Illinois 
needs and shall have a erent “civic service uni- 
versity.” 


THE FAMOUS LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DERBATD 
“Tg it possible for a nation to endure half slave and half free?” 
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LINCOLN, SAVIOR OF THE SLAVE 


@ rl HAS THE EMANCIPATION [" 
fe) ACT BEEN NULLIFIED BY [fe 


BE NATIONAL INDIFFERENCE (af 


JANE ADDAMS 


N his remarkable book Democracy and Reaction Leonard T. Hobhouse points out a 

| far-reaching reaction in the temper of the times which has, during the last 
sixty years, gradually penetrated every department of thought and life. He 
illustrates this by the changed attitude towards slavery, which he asserts is partly 
traceable to want of concrete acquaintance with the thing itself. Our fathers and 
grandfathers were nearer to it as they were nearer to many other political abuses; 
the principles of reform to which ‘they appealed had a very real meaning to them 
in their struggles, just as today personal liberty means more to a Russian than 
to an Englishman who has never been without it, and he concludes that “Many prin- 


ciples which they established we have let slip merely for want of imagination enough 


to realize what the denial of such principles would mean in practice.” 

Although our very prosperity and political tranquillity were achieved through 
the efforts of the previous generation of reformers, it is our mood to accept their 
work with a nod of recognition for its sacrifices but with no sense of obligation to 
carry on the strenuous task. Does our mood repeat that world-wide yielding to 
race antagonism, or does it partake of the growing self-assertion of the so-called 
“superior” races who exact labor and taxes from black and yellow men with the 
easy explanation of “manifest destiny?” 

Scrutiny of reactionary developments are, of course, valuable only as they indi- 
cate possible ways of escape, otherwise they were best left untouched. But is it not 
possible at this fiftieth anniversary of the issuance of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, that most compelling and far-reaching document of democracy, to seriously 
test our national trend, using as a touchstone our attitude towards those whose 
freedom was achieved with such an expenditure of moral energy and devotion? 

What have we done to bring to the status of full citizenship the people Lin- 
coln’s proclamation raised from the conditions of slavery, who were there- 
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by enabled at once to legitimatize family life and to make contracts, but who 
inevitably looked forward to the civil and political rights implied in the great 
document? How far are we responsible that their civil rights are often rendered 
futile, their political action curtailed, their equality before the law denied in fact, 
industrial opportunities withheld from them and, above all, that for twenty-five years 
they have been exposed to the black horrors of lynching? How far has the act of 
the great emancipator been nullified by our national indifference? 


It would be difficult to state just when the tide of indifference set in but 
certainly we would all admit that the attitude both in the North and South towards 
€olored men has been responsible for strange inhibitions and limitations operating 
on the spirits of the entire white population. If we would carefully study the souls 
5f white folks to discover the cause of this spiritual bondage, it would not be diff- 
cult to find in the South a loyalty to a lost cause, to those who died in its benalf 
and to those who surviving suffered and dedicated all to it; the necessity for 
admitting that those who thus died or suffered might appear to be in the wrong, 
in itself tends to confuse the issue whenever the Negro demands political equality. 


Memories of a caste relationship which permitted great intimacy but perpet: 
uated differences in opportunity, blind whole communities to the inconsistencies 
practised in many parts of the South today. Whenever southern men _ thought- 
lessly brand every black man as a menace to the virtue of white women, they for- 
get the loyal protection given by black men to white women and children during 
the war while they, the white men, were striving to perpetuate a system involving 
the continuance of Negro slavery. Conditions of the shameful carpet-bagger and the 
corrupt political practices after the war are still used by the young South to justify 
a similar system of political corruption and oppression toward those whom the 
northerner so unwisely befriended. These, among other things, account for the 
treatment of the blacks by the white South when education, economic opportunity, 
civil rights, personal justice and political capacity are in practice often successfully, 
and apparently conscientiously, denied to the Negro. 


But what of the white North, which ignoring the glory of its inheritance, 
careless of the principles for which the war was fought at such terrible cost, submits 
to the chains forged, not by the southerner as is often asserted, but by its own in- 
difference. The consequence of such bondage upon the life of the nation can be 
formulated only when we have a wider and more exact knowledge. What has 
been and is being lost by the denial of opportunity and of free expression on the 
part of the Negro, it is now very difficult to estimate; only faint suggestions of 
the waste can be perceived. There is, without doubt, the sense of humor, unique 
and spontaneous, so different from the wit of the Yankee, or the inimitable story 
telling prized in the South; the Negro melodies which are the only American folk- 
songs; the persistent love of color expressing itself in the bright curtains and 
window boxes in the dullest and grayest parts of our cities; the executive and 
organizing capacity so often exhibited by the head waiter in a huge hotel or by 
the colored woman who administers a complicated household; the gift of elo- 
quence, the mellowed voice, the use of rhythm and onomatopoeia which is now 
so often travestied in a grotesque use of long words. 


Much more could be added to the list of positive losses suffered by the com- 
munity which puts so many of its own members “behind the veil.” It means 
an enormous loss of capacity to the nation when great ranges of human life are 
hedged about with antagonism. We forget that whatever is spontaneous in a 
people, in an individual, a class or a nation, is always a source of life, a well- 
spring of refreshment to a jaded civilization. To continually suspect, suppress 
and to fear any large group in a community must finally result in a loss of enthu- 
siasm for that type of government which gives free play to the self-determination 
of a majority of its citizens. Must we admit that the old abolitionist arguments 
now seem flat and stale, that, because we are no longer stirred to remove fetters, to 
prevent cruelty, to lead the humblest to the banquet of civilization, therefore we are 
ready to eliminate the conception of right and wrong from political affairs and to 
substitute the base doctrine of “political necessity and reasons of state?” 
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THE STATUS AND VOCATION OF OUR 
COLORED PEOPLE 


GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 


PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


O back a little. Time was when the ideal 
of man was the angel: fatherland-less, 


family-less. vocation-less, aye, body-less, 


The earth was evil, and man’s true home was 


Verities and values were other- 
where. So the Mother Church of the olden days 
taught. But this view passed; for our purpose, 
it does not matter how or why. 

Next, the ideal of man was not an angel from 
heaven, but the great man of classic Greece and 
Rome—the heaven of humanism. In the former 
case, to become an angel one must be subject to 
the church; in the latter, one must go to school— 
to the supermen of classic days. Those super- 
men were free, but only by subjecting others to 
themselves. As, in the former case, candidates 
for angelhood were an upper class by themselves, 
so humanism declared a breach between men: on 
the one side, the few and elect; on the other, the 
many, the second-class folk. 

In the middle age faith made the difference 
between the saved and the damned; in humanism, 
culture, science, art, built the wall between man 
and man. The new, raw, wild Anglo-Saxon folk 
were to appropriate the strange foreign culture 
of far-off Hellas and Rome, of Homer, of Aris- 
totle, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, instead of the Bible 
and the church fathers that were likewise alien 
to their genius. This is why the survivals of the 
humanists still among us think that you must 
know Greek and Latin before you have a right 
to express a judgment upon the decisive ques- 
tions of human life, upon truth and beauty and 
goodness. But, for the most part, humanism has 
passed, too. 

Then came the rationalistic eighteenth cen- 
tury, with its new ideal of humanity. This was 
not a learned but a practical affair. It was an 
effort to discern the human, no longer in the an- 
cient Greek and Roman, and in the copies there- 
of alone, but in all men; no longer in noble, but 
in citizen; no longer in master, but in slave; yes, 
in black Negro slave, who, according to human- 
ist proof, did not belong to man and had no soul; 
who, according to the candidates for angelic 
honors, were under the curse of Ham, and di- 
vinely destined to eternal slavery to the saints. 

This age of humanity propounded the query 
once again: What is man? The best sons of 


otherwhere. 
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this age of enlightenment agreed that man was 
something noble and great and lofty; that his 
greatness did not depend upon the folk he be- 
longed to, the faith he confessed; that in all na- 
tions and confessions he is to be found; that no 
color and no race can rob him of his human 
right; that no foredoom to slavery could deprive 
him of his right to be man. These new apostles 
of humanity had not simply the ancient classic 
folk, but the world, as their school; and pre- 
cisely the world of their own day began to burst 
the bonds:that bound it to the past, that it might 
live a life in the present; ‘it eavesdropped the 
sound that floated over to it from strange lands 
and men, and found therein the basic tones of 
its own seeking, struggling human spirit. 

But, for all that, there was something wrong 
with that eighteenth century ideal of humanity. 
It had its limitations. This man of “humanity” 
was something vague, indefinite, something uni- 
versal. The living, concrete, real, specific man, 
member of a given people, speaker of a given 
language, dweller in a given land, this empirical 
man still suffered abbreviation. You have heard 
of the old monk who was so enamored with the 
universal, and not the concrete and particular or 
the actual, that he said he would no longer eat © 
apples and peaches and pears, and the like, but 
just fruit! If the human quality in all men is 
the rational, as these rationalists declared, their 
reason must not be pitched too high, for there 
are sO many men with reason so embryonic and 
undeveloped. Even the weak and scanty traces 
of the human in the feathered folk and wild, and 


_in the black folk, are still human. 


This was an epoch making confession. Instead 
of the angel like saint of the church, instead of 
the classic Greek and Roman of the humanist, in- 
stead of the abstract and lofty “humanity” of 
the rationalists, instead of any of these which 
were once idealized as models of the really hu- 
man, we now have romanticism celebrating and 
glorifying the Negro and the Indian, nature-men 
and nature-people, as the true types of man. 
Therefore, the century of “humanity” was tran- 
scended and antiquated. And the new insight 
which is exhilarating all of us today was born. 

That is, the next answer to the question, What 
is man? is the one which we now see that we 
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must give. Man is not until he becomes; we 
are not men; our vocation is to become men. 
Man is not angelic or classic; man is not the 
Great Concept, he is the Great Toiler. He is 
task, achievement. 

This grave and stirring thought falls in line 
with creative evolution and creative democracy 
and creative personality. The angelic man was 
a gift, the classic man was a gift, the conceptual 
man was an easy, intellectual, and not an emo- 
tional and practical, product. Even nature-man 
is a gift; but culture-man is a task. This means 
the forming and ordering, the development of 
the inchoate into organic life, personal and so- 
cial. This means the humanization of all animal 
impulses and passions, the ennoblement of all 
that is rude and vulgar, the culture of all that 
is crude and wild and raw. To be man is not 
to possess by donation the alien goods of thought, 
but to develop from within a function of think- 
ing of one’s own. So for beauty, for truth, for 
goodness, for faith; so for all values and ver- 
ities, of every kind, social and personal. All 
this the human race has had to achieve by the 
sweat of its brow as it tilled life’s thorny field, 
all this is no easy gift from without, but an 
evolution and creation from within. There is 
no gift that is not at the same time a task. Has 
the organism an eye? It grows it. Has it a 
conscience, an ideal—aye, a government, a law, 
an industry, a home, a school, a church, in a 
word, culture or civilization? It grows or creates 
or achieves that, too. 

In these days we gratefully and hopefully 
speak of fifty years of the emancipation of the 
Negro. But we know that, while that first outer 
emancipation cost others blood and tears as 
slavery was shot to death by the million guns 
of the republic, it was mostly a gift to the 
Negro. The next emancipation is inner eman- 
cipation, and this he must achieve for himself. 
He must earn and create the true values for 
himself. 


“There’s no defeat in life save from within; 
Unless you’re beaten there, you’re bound to win.” 


But, right as the poet is, we know that the 
“within” needs a “without.” And so we are 
glad for Booker T. Washington’s point of view. 
Outer possessions, and the outer work and 
training and equipment for such work—that is 
a great desideratum, not simply as pre-condition, 
but as process and production of the inner 
world. While the moral ability to be poor is bet- 
ter than to be just rich, yet the merits of pov- 
erty have been much overestimated. Let the 
Negro among us keep on at the acquisition of 
material goods—it comes first in the order of 
time—and the virtues of industry and frugality 
and sound judgment and self-control will con- 
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stantly increase. And these are firm basis for 
the iner world. 

What will that inner world of the Negro turn 
out to be? The Orient gave us religion; Greece, 
art and philosophy; Rome, law and equity; the 
Anglo-Saxon, science and democracy. What 
will be the distinctive contribution of the Negro 
race? Perhaps he is too new in the making for 
us to say. I think it will be a marvelous com- 
bination of realism and idealism, of verity and 
vision, of earth and sky. But especially will he 
soften and lighten our harsh and gloomy Anglo- 
Saxon nature and life, warm our cold intellect- 
ualism, water our emotional aridity with the 
poetry and art and song and oratory of his dis- 
tinctive genius. His sensuousness, in the good 
sense of that word, will supplement and rectify 
our spirituality, which is not always a good con- 
dition. Flesh helps soul, not less than soul, flesh. 
We must not forget that the flesh can sin against 
the spirit as well as the spirit against the flesh. 
I believe that the Negro is going to contribute 
much to the solution of the difficult problem of 
the ideal relation between sensuousness and spir- 
ituality. 

And our attitude toward him? In the spirit 
of human brotherhood, and by so much as we 
have arrived, it is our duty not to block or im- 
pede his arriving, but to co-operate with him in 
his self-achievement and_ self-consummation. 
Since he is human, too, we are members one of 
another; and no man liveth to himself and no 
man dieth to himself. In the long run and in 
the main we cannot be up if he is down, we can- 
not be cultured if he is barbarous, we cannot be 
healthy if he is diseased, nay, we cannot be 
good if he is bad. Besides, let our experience of 
how hard and long a task it is to achieve values, 
of how poor and cheap and tawdry much of our 
ideal goods are, of how frail and faulty we have 
ever been, make us patient and charitable with 
these new and inexperienced toilers at the ideal 
formation of our African humanity. 

Above all, we should take pains to see that 
we closed no door of opportunity in any direc- 
tion to them. How unbrotherly, how derogatory 
and paralyzing to the Negro’s ability and_pos- 
sibility it is to restrict his opportunity to the 
drudgery and humdrum of the menial and the 
mediocre! Mopping floors, cleaning streets and 
sewers, washing dishes in restaurants, and the 
like—the arbitrary limitation of the Negro’s op- 
portunity to these tasks is unnecessary and un- 
brotherly on the part of our industrial and social 
life. Make it a point to give the Negro a chance 
at the vocations which require mental and moral 
ability and training, and our business men will 
see that the opposition of white laborers will 
not be serious and that the Negro will not be 
found wanting. 
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The life of the Negro is now in the making; 
he must make it himself; but not alone; we must 
work with him, he with us, and both with that 
God and Father of all men who is no respecter 
of persons. Like Him, we must have faith in 
man, in all men, in the black man; and faith is 
not absorption in the past, nor acquiescence in 
the present, nor cynicism toward the future 
which says we are such that the good thing can- 
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not be done, nor pessimism toward the future 
which says that the world is such that the good 
thing cannot be done. No, faith is the venture- 
someness of moral knighthood, the response of 
the will to a vision, the identification of the will 
with an ideal. Faith is directed to the uncer- 
tain, indeed, but with the purpose of making the 
uncertain certain. It is ours to have this true 
faith in the future and fortune of our freedmen. 


THE BASIS OF RACE ADJUSTMENT 


GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, FISK UNIVERSITY; DIRECTOR NATIONAL LEAGUE ON 
URBAN CONDITIONS AMONG NEGROES 


T is an axiom that justice is the basis of so- 
| cial order. It follows that it must be at 

the foundation in the adjustment of rela- 
tions between nationalities and races. This idea 
of justice is broader than political rights or than 
civic privileges, for it includes economic and 
social justice. It means that every individual 
should have an opportunity for physical, mental 
and moral development to the limit of his ca- 
pacity. It waives the question of superiority and 
inferiority of individuals or races and vouch- 
safes to all the chance for self-realization. It 
means equal opportunity. 

In the Negro’s relation to the white people of 
America permanent progress can be made only 
by the increase of this type of justice. Equal 
chance for the Negro to get work, to hold work, 
to develop his capacity for work; equal protec- 
tion of life and property; equal opportunity to 
educate his children to the limit of their varied 
capacity and to provide such a home for his 
family as his taste dictates and his purse allows; 
equal opportunity in sharing political responsi- 
bilities and of responding to the duties of citizen- 
ship, conditioned by character only, are funda- 
mental conditions without which permanent ad- 
justment cannot be made. 

Another factor, which must grow stronger, is 
mutual confidence and sympathy between: black 
and white citizens. Alfred H. Stone in his 
Studies in the American Race Problem points 
out the apprehension of white people about the 
Negro which grows out of “the association of 
ideas” of past experiences, especially during the 
reconstruction period. Although probably not 
arising from the same experience, there is ap- 
prehension in the Negro mind due to “association 
of ideas” which colors his view of the present 
attitude of white people toward him. To bring 
about amicable adjustment this apprehension of 
both races must be displaced by a mutual trust, 
which will expect only help the one from the 
other in their efforts for self-realization. 


For centuries the Negro has been habitually 
sympathetic and unresentful. Prof. John W. 
Work of Fisk University, who for twenty years 
has gathered, set to score, studied and sung the 
Negro folk songs, says that in the nearly 500 he 
has collected not a rhythm or sentence of hatred, 
malice or revenge has been found. Probably 
every other passion of the human heart has been 
expressed in these songs. Most of these com- 
positions are the sorrow songs of slavery. If this 
could come out of Egypt, nothing is improbable 
in the promised land of mutual sympathy be- 
tween manly men. 

Justice, confidence and sympathy must find 
community expression in co-operation. Competi- 
tion, which tends to eliminate the weak, is not 
more fundamental than co-operation, which calls 
upon the strong to help the weak to attain 
strength. In fact, such just and sympathetic con- 
sideration is the purchase price exacted of the 
strength of the strong. But the Negro has valu- 
able elements of strength to offer to American 
civilization. Music in the soul, meekness of 
spirit and wonder at the mysterious world are 
inner qualities of strength, though not reckoned 
by birth and banks and battleships. 

In art, in literature, in music, in oratory, in 
education, in reform, in industry and in busi- 
ness, co-operation will bring rich rewards to 
both races. 

But ideal principles must have practical ap- 
plication to foster adjustment between the two 
peoples in America. A long stride toward se- 
curing economic justice can be made by the 
labor unions extending a welcome to the Negro. 
Their interests are bound up with the industrial 
freedom of the Negro today as surely as the 
welfare of the free workingmen before the war 
was affected by slave labor. Civic justice will 
gain great headway when the Negro shares in 
its administration according to his capacity. A 
police force and judiciary in which he, can have 
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no part, regardless of his attainments, produce 
lukewarm loyalty; and political life from which 
color alone excludes him ties a millstone about 
the neck of democracy. 

Newspapers are probably the greatest single 
agency for dispelling apprehension and develop- 
ing mutual confidence. The periodicals and 
magazines come in for their share of influence. 
If in some way both the white and Negro papers 
could be induced to present the good qualities, 
attitudes and actions, past and present, of the 
races toward each other, the wisest prophet could 
not predict the impulse to progress which would 
follow. 
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When the more thoughtful elements of the. 
white people and the Negroes in each community 
begin to confer together about their common 
problems, substantial advancement will have been 
made in race adjustment. Each community 
with a Negro population needs a conscious plan 
and program. The two races must map them 
out together if success is to follow. 

Justice, equal opportunity, mutual confidence, 
sympathy and co-operation in developing -the 
weak by the. aid of the strong should bring us 
nearer to complete race adjustment during the 
next half-century than that to which we have 
attained at this jubilee year of emancipation. 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF BASSO EEO IN 


W. E. BURGHARDT Du BOIS 


EDITOR THE CRISIS 


pating the Negro slaves in the United States 
fifty years ago, it will be natural to note the 
material and educational advances’ the colored 
people have made; the evidences of group con- 
sciousness among them; their present legal and 
political status and the outlook for social reform. 

In 1863 there were about 5,000,000 persons of 
Negro descent in the United States. Of these 
4,000,000 and more were just being released from 
slavery. These slaves could be bought and sold, 
could move from place to place only with per- 
mission, were forbidden to learn to read or write, 
legally could never hold property or marry. 
Ninety per cent were totally illiterate and only 
one adult in six was a nominal Christian. Until 
1863 the total slave population had been steadily 
increasing, and the South was passing laws to en- 
slave free Negroes. The three-quarters of a 
million free Negroes had been equally divided be- 
tween the North and the South. Those in the 
South were a wretched, broken-spirited lot for 
the most part and slaves in all but name. Here 
and there in cities there were a few among them 
who were prosperous mechanics and property 
holders to a small extent. 

The 250,000 Negroes of the North were the 
leaven and had been making for nearly a cen- 
tury a struggle for survival. They aided in the 
anti-slavery movement, had a few newspapers, 
and had produced leaders like Frederick Douglass 
and Harriet Tubman. They had planned and car- 
ried through a systematic migration to Canada 
where several prosperous settlements sprang up. 
They started’ schools in a number of cities and 
founded the catering business in Philadelphia. 
They had held several general conventions ap- 
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pealing for justice. For the most part these ap- 
peals fell on deaf ears, although Garrison, Sum- 
ner, Phillips, Harriet Beecher Stowe and John 
Brown had come to their aid. 

Nevertheless, up to the time of the opening 
of the war, the Negroes in the North were forced 
to live in the worst slums and alleys, were either 
excluded entirely from the public schools or fur- 
nished cheap and poor substitutes, and in 300 
years only twenty colored men had received a 
college education. Except in parts of New Eng- 
land and partially in New York, the Negro was 
disfranchised and largely without civil rights. 
Indeed, the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 made 
personal freedom difficult, and in 1857 the Su- 
preme Court had declared that Negroes were not 
citizens, and that they had always been considered 
as having “no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect.” 

Then came the war, which was not started with 
the idea of liberatfng the slaves, but which soon 
showed the North that freedom for the Negro 
was not only a logical conclusion of the war, 
but the only possible physical conclusion. Two 
hundred thousand black men were drafted in the 
army and the whole slave support to the Con- 
federacy was threatened with withdrawal. In- 
surrection was in the air and the emancipation of 
the slaves was needed to save the Union. Such, 
then, was the situation in 1863. 

Fifty years later, in 1913, there are in the 
United States 10,250,000 persons of Negro de- 
scent, an increase of 105 per cent. Legal slav- 
ery has been abolished, leaving, however, ves- 
tiges in debt peonage and the convict lease sys- 
tem. The freedmen and their sons have 


“Earned a living as free men; shared the re- 
sponsibilities of government; developed the in- 
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ternal organization of their race, and aspired to 
spiritual self-expression.” 


Economic Progress 


The Negro was freed as a penniless, landless, 
naked, ignorant laborer. Very few Negroes 
owned property in the South; a larger number 
owned property in the North; but 90 per cent 
of the race in the South were field hands, serv- 
ants of the lowest class. Today 50 per cent are 
farm laborers and servants, and over one-half of 
these are working as efficient modern workmen 
under wage contract. Above these, to use the 
figures of 1900, there are 750,000 farmers, 70,000 
teamsters, 55,000 railway hands, 36,000 miners, 
33,000 sawmill employes, 28,000 porters, 21,000 
teachers, 21,000 carpenters, 20,000 barbers, 20,000 
nurses, 15,000 clergymen, 14,000 masons, 13,000 
dressmakers and seamstresses, 10,000 engineers, 
and firemen, 2,500 physicians, and, above ll, 
200,000 mistresses of independent homes, and 
2,000,000 children in school. 

Fifty years ago the overwhelming mass of 
these people were not only penniless, but were 
themselves assessed as real estate. By 1875 the 
Negroes probably had gotten hold of something 
between 2,000,000 and 4,000,000 acres of land 
through their bounties as soldiers and the low 
price of land on account of the war. By 1910 
this had increased to about 18,000,000 acres. 

In 1890 Negroes owned 120,738 farms; in 
1900 they owned 187,799; in 1910 they owned 
about 220,000. Thus, over 25 per cent of the 
Negro farmers owned their own farms, and the 
increase of farm owners between 1890 and 1910 
has been over 83 per cent. The value of land 
and buildings owned by Negroes in the South 
was in 1910 $272,992,238. This is an increase of 
nearly 90 per cent in a single decade. This does 
not include land owned by Negro farmers but 
rented out. On a basis of the value of farm 
property in 1900, a committee of the American 
Economic Association estimated the value of 
Negro wealth in the United States at $300,000,- 
000. On the same basis we can estimate the total 
Negro wealth today at $570,000,000. 


The Negro and Organization 


Today the Negro is a recognized part of the 
American government; he holds 9,000 offices in 
the executive service of the nation, besides fur- 
nishing four regiments in the army and a large 
number of sailors. In the state and municipal 
civil service he holds at least 10,000 other offices, 
and he furnishes 500,000 of the votes which rule 
the Union. 

In these same years the Negro has relearned 
the lost art of organization. Slavery was the abso- 
lute denial of initiative and responsibility. To- 
day Negroes have 35,000 church edifices, worth 
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$56,000,000, and controlling nearly 4,000,000 
members. They raise themselves $7,500,000 a 


year for these churches. : 

There are 200 private schools and colleges man- 
aged and almost entirely supported by Negroes, 
and other public and private Negro schools have 
received in forty years $45,000,000 of Negro 
money in taxes and donations. Five millions a 
year are raised by Negro secret and beneficial 
societies, which hold at least $6,000,000 in real 
estate. 

Above and beyond this material growth has 
gone the spiritual uplift of a great human race. | 
From contempt and amusement they have passed 
to the pity and perplexity of their neighbors, 
while within their own souls they have arisen 
from apathy and timid complaint to open protest 
and more and more manly self-assertion. Where 
nine-tenths of them could not read or write in 
1859, today two-thirds can; they have 200 papers 
and periodicals, and their voice and expression 
are compelling attention. 

Already the poems of Dunbar and Braithwaite, 
the essays of Miller and Grimke, the music of 
Rosamond Johnson and the painting of Tanner 
are the property of the nation and the world. 
Instead of being led and defended by others, as 
in the past, they are gaining their own leaders, 
their own voices, their own ideals. Self-realiza- 
tion is thus coming slowly but surely to another 
of the world’s. great races, and Negroes are to- 
day girding themselves to fight in the van of 
progress, not simply for their own rights as 
men, but for the ideals of the greater world in 
which they live—the emancipation of women, 
universal peace, democratic government, the 
socialization of wealth, and human brotherhood. 

This, then, is the transformation of the Negro 
in America in fifty years; from slavery to free- 
dom, from 5,000,000 to 10,250,000, from denial 
of citizenship to enfranchisement, from being 
owned chattels to ownership of $570,000.000 in 
property, from unorganized irresponsibility to 
organized group life, from being spoken for to 
speaking, from contemptuous forgetfulness on 
the part of their neighbors to uneasy fear and 
dawning respect, and from inarticulate complaint 
to self-expression and dawning consciousness of 
manhood. 


Legal Disabilities 


Notwithstanding this creditable showing the 
present situation has dark and threatening as- 
pects. First, we have in the United States the 
distinct growth of a caste system. It has been 
adjudged in many states a misdemeanor to call 
a white man a Negro; it has been adjudged in 
many states that a person having the slightest 
degree of Negro blood is a “Negro”; inter- 
marriage of Negroes and whites is prohibited in 
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twenty-six states even if the persons are living 
as man and wife; travel is interfered with by 
separating whites and Negroes in the South and 
it has been decided that Negroes do not have to 
be given absolutely “equal” accommodations ; 
colored and white people are separated in the 
South on street cars, in waiting rooms, on many 
elevators, on steamboats, etc. In practice Ne- 
groes are liable to discrimination in hotels, res- 
taurants, saloons, soda fountains, theaters, cem- 
eteries, insane asylums and in the militia. This 
is forLidden by many northern states, but the law 
is dimhcult to enforce. Church organizations 
either refuse Negro members entirely, as in the 
case of most white churches of the South, or 
put them in an allied organization or in sepa- 
rate congregations. Separate school systems are 
compulsory in the South and allowed in a few 
northern cities, as Indianapolis. 

In the courts, Negroes are not legally discrim- 
inated against, but an extra-legal system has 
arisen in the South, to a less extent in the border 
states and to some extent in the North, which 
trices and punishes the Negro criminal on an en- 
tirely different basis from the white criminal. 
The result is that the number of long-term Ne- 
gro convicts is extraordinary. In the South it 
is unusual to send a white man to the penitentiary 
or to capital punishment, or to punish a white 
woman under any circumstances. The peniten- 
tiaries, therefore, are filled with Negroes, and 
are among tlie worst penal institutions in the 
world. They are, most of them, run for profit 
under the convict lease system. There are very 
few reformatories for colored children, and their 
conviction, therefore, means the manufacture of 
confirmed criminals. There is a widespread ten- 
dency, which shows no decided reduction, to mur- 
der by mob violence Negroes accused of crime. 
Since 1885, 2,584 such murders have taken place. 
Only 25 per cent of those lynched have been even 
accused of crimes against women, and in most of 
these accusations the offense alleged was not 
criminal. 

Since 1890 five and a half million Negroes, 
over half of whom can read and write and who 
own fully $300,000,000 worth of property, have 
been practically deprived of all voice in their own 
government. The restrictions by which this has 
been accomplished are eight in number: 1. IIlit- 
eracy: the voter must be able to read and write. 
2. Property: the voter must own. a certain 
amount of property. 3. Poll tax: the voter must 
have paid his poll tax for the present year or 
for a series of years. 4. Employment: the voter 
must have regular employment. 5. Army serv- 
ice: soldiers in the Civil War and certain other 
wars, or their descendants, may vote. 6. Reputa- 
tion: persons of goud reputation who understand 
the duties of a citizen may vote. 7. “Grand- 
father” clause: persons who could vote before the 
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freedmen were enfranchised or descendants of 
such persons may vote. 8. Understanding clause: 
persons may vote who understand some selected 
clause of the constitution and can explain it to 
the satisfaction of the registration officials. 

If these laws were impartially administered 
the result would be bad enough; but they are de- 
liberately, openly and avowedly administered so 
as to admit any white man, however ignorant, to 
the polls and to exclude any colored man how- 
ever intelligent. 

To illustrate the immediate effect of these dis- 
franchising laws, the following statistical tables 
are given: 


LOUISIANA 
White Negro 

L900) Population 2. er cree crates 729,612 650,804 
19800 Males 21 years or over...... 178.595 147,348 
PACER ATC Te, cc sctenecalstonemweneneueueretone 146,219 57,086 

TW terate neice iecset outer creretoherontaer 32,376 90.262 

1908 Registered voters........... 152,135 1,743 

LOWNDES CouNTY, ALABAMA 

White Negro 

1900 Males 21 years or over..... 1,138 6,455 
Fl Miterate: .sctink ace thetaetets iets 81 4,667 

TGCT ALC meteor eieier deere aerate 1,057 1,788 

1902 Registered voters... ....5.. 1,097 39 
1906 4 SE a SOR 1,142 52 


Under a strict educational qualification the lit- 
erate Negroes of Lowndes county could outvote 
all the whites, literate and illiterate, yet only 
fifty-two are given the franchise! 


Social Reform and Educational. 
Opportunities 


The result of all this has been to retard public 
education and social reform among colored peo- 
ple except that which can be carried on in private 
institutions or by voluntary taxation. 

In the North they share somewhat in the gen- 
eral results of social reform work. There is, 
however, in this field a great deal of discrimina- 
tion. Social settlements often exclude them—the 
“Lincoln” settlement, for instance, in Boston; 
fresh air funds sometimes make no provision for 
them; day nurseries discriminate; and even 
where they are not actually discriminated against, 
they are not made to feel welcome. On the other 
hand, they have their full share, heaped up and 
running over, of all the disabilities due to city 
congestion and municipal misrule. So too they 
are common sufferers with the rest of the South, 
in the general backwardness of the southern 
states in education, in public health regulation, in 
inadequate provision for the insane; the feeble- 
minded and the delinquent. They are sufferers 
without the power to vote for change. 

The colored people through their women’s clubs 
are bearing almost the whole burden of their 
own internal social reform. They have one hun- 
dred old folks’ homes and orphanages. about 40 
hospitals (some of which have partial public sup- 
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port), at least 500 private cemeteries, and a large 
number of charitable organizations of various 
kinds. 

Not only has the general enrollment and at- 
tendance of Negro children in the rural schools 
of the lower South and to a large extent of the 
city schools been at a standstill in the last ten 
years and in many cases actually decreased but 
many of the school authorities have shown by 
their acts and in a few cases expressed declara- 
tion that it was their policy to eliminate the Ne- 
gro schools as far as possible. 

There is a distinct endeavor to curtail the 
facilities of education which the Negroes already 
possess. This can be seen in the persistent cam- 
paigns carried on in the North and directed to- 
ward the North which say in effect, that the 
Negroes’ education as carried on by northern phi- 
lanthropists has been a mistake, that it is an 
interference with the local conditions in the 
South, and that the stream of benevolence ought 
to be stopped. There is no doubt but that this 
argument has had tremendous influence upon the 
benevolent public. 

Again, there has been a continual effort to 
curtail Negro education by reducing the number 
of grades in the Negro public schools. Macon 
and Augusta, Ga., and New Orleans, La., are 
typical in this connection. The lack of public 
high schools for Negroes is one of the greatest 
drawbacks of the southern school system. 
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At the same time the Negroes are helping to 
pay for the education of the whites, in the sense 
that public monies which Negroes pay in indi- 
rect taxation or which are endowments from 
past generations are diverted entirely to white 
schools. A southern city school superintendent 
gives this table: 


VIRGINIA N. CAROLINA 


GEORGIA 
1907 1908 1907 

Total cost of 

Schools .... $3,308,086.00..$2,958,160.00.. $2,850,211.00 
Cost of Negro 

Schoolsmmmonses 489,228.00... .402,658.00. . . .506,170.00 
Per cent. of to- 

tal cost go- 

ing to Negro 

SCHOOLS eicecremencrstens Lh wos pis, cestehalors VB Oise tate sane dial 
Per * cent.” (of 

Negroes in 

Population. .s. 4 POWs oho vettsueiauevebena B53 co. ose ia 46.7 


Negroes pro- 
portion of di- 
rect and indi- 
rect taxation 


and of en- 
__dowments ... - $507,305.00. . . $429,197.00. . . $647,852.54 


On the whole, then, it may be said that the 
efforts of the Negroes since emancipation have 
been very promising and beyond what could be 
reasonably expected; that, on the other hand, the 
caste system which attempts to exclude Negroes 
from the benefit of the general social and political 
organization of a great modern state is strong 
and growing both North and South, and is not 
only a hindrance to Negro-Americans but a seri- 
ous menace to American democracy. 


OUR COUNTRY’S LYNCHING RECORD 


IDA B. WELLS-BARNETT 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE; 
PRESIDENT NEGRO FELLOWSHIP LEAGUE 


ed an incident which probably could not 

happen in any other civilized country. The 
governor of one of the oldest states of the Union 
in an address before the Conference of Govern- 
ors defended the practice of lynching, and de- 
clared that he would willingly lead a mob to 
lynch a Negro who had assaulted a white woman. 
Twenty years ago, another governor of the same 
state not only made a similar statement, but while 
he was in office actually delivered to a mob a 
Negro who had merely been charged with this 
offense—it was unproven—and who had taken 
refuge with the governor for protection. 

It is gratifying to know that the governors’ 
meeting formally condemned these expressions, 
and that a leading Georgia citizen has un- 
dertaken to refute the sentiment expressed by 
Governor Blease. However, while no other offi- 
cial has thus officially encouraged this form of 
lawlessness, yet, because of the widespread ac- 


ale. closing month of the year 1912 witness- 


quiescence in the practice, many governors have 
refused to deal sternly with the leaders of mobs or 
to enforce the law against lynchers. 

To the civilized world, which has demanded an 
explanation as to why human beings have been put 
to death in this lawless fashion, the excuse 
given has been the same as that voiced by Gover- 
nor Blease a short month ago. Yet statistics show 
that in none of the thirty years of lynching has 
more than one-fourth of the persons hung, shot 
and burned to death, been even charged with 
this crime. During 1912, sixty-five persons 
were lynched. 


Up to November 15 the distribution among 
the states was as follows: 


JNEWEREEN oc 66 ODO OOO 5 Oregons eres ceetelere teks 1 
INARI) Goi SOO Oe 3 Okaliomaieye ce ccaeteetase 1 
LOGY oe commode 3 South Carolina........ 5 
GeO ietdleemecomuetsucke tases sxe 11 Tennesse@ie wri ec Sercmrece 5 
OUST Sime erenal crete (oi egsne: 4 MMORHSM snes eae ieee) e 3 
IMICEVECHOO sa eotits Goce 5 ADVE Gn pn eS aomo code 1 
NOT EMM ieences ord versace ais 1 Westie Vilrediniancte ces rcrcte 1 
North Carolina....... 1 Wyoming Oren aia. se 1 
North Dakota......... 1 
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Fifty of these were Negroes; three were 
Negro women. They were charged with these 


offenses: 

BHUTACL eyes h cheers otal 26 Insults to white women 3 
BRU POevstercvousorecereheretiertatte 10 Attempted rape....... 2 
Murderous assault..... 2 Assault and robbery... 1 
Complicity in murder... 3 Race prejudice........- 1 
AL SOD hey seseteeee eae eh No cause assigned..... 1 


Because the Negro has so little chance to be 
heard in his own defense and because those who 
have participated in the lynching have written 
most of the stories about them, the civilized world 
has accepted almost without question the ex- 
_cuse offered. 

From this table it appears that less than a sixth 
of these persons were lynched because the mob 
believed them to be guilty of assaulting white 
women. In some cases the causes have been 
trivial. And it appears that the northern states 
have permitted this lawless practice to develop 
and the lives of hapless victims to be taken with 
as much brutality, if not as frequently, as those 
of the South—witness, Springfield, Ill., a few 
years ago, and Coatesville, Pa., only last year. 

The lynching mania, so far as it affects Ne- 
groes, began in the South immediately after the 
Emancipation Proclamation fifty years ago. It 
manifested itself through what was known as the 
Klu Klux Klan, armed bodies of masked men, 
who during the period between 1865 and 1875, 
killed Negroes who tried to exercise the political 
rights conferred on them by the United States 
until by such terrorism the South regained po- 
litical control. The aftermath of such practices 
is displayed in the following table giving the 
number of Negroes lynched in each year since 
1885: 


SSH eeistrecsracmmurece 184 LSOD Raise oe ao 107 
USSG siosc ciesc stsusye aye es ieus 138 LOO ca:3 ese at eee 115 
LBB iets sicsseatere cies 122, TSO crane acne nears 135 
PRESSES . Sa ierets bares 1 LO iia tues tenia ane 96 
TORO rece wioieuctey opts 176 PROT BSercin key OSES tn.e. oe 7 104 
TSNO GS aie ctarsteiahe ars ee a as ilar DDO eS san cuntiavein ceotieae 87 
RO tenatehete whe leeks tener BU arvbe KNW aah acre Raton eas eto 66 
ASOD Ta ire cleleteies ee 225 UOOG Spats acsecnut neta 60 
US Ieper tees 200 ON Tio there saan ete 63 
PRU erate hornsne hisses ees 190 PDO Scr averswete maa sete eae 100 
US alrecsnelceisuahe ehensherece 171 END eerste leie leather atere oote 87 
URN G eacencehereve ete ee ii DLO ette sree etn eee 74 
aheHIU aichain avo Blsiom Die eC ce LOGS Ad ee ier cet (al 
LSOS errr ostec ier 127 LOUD Sf onctavetercteece eee 64 


With the South in control of its political 
machinery, the new excuse was made that lynch- 
ings were necessary to protect the honor of white 
womanhood. Although black men had taken 
such good care of the white women of the South 
during the four years their masters were fighting 
to keep them in slavery, this calumny was pub- 
lished broadcast. The world believed it was 
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necessary for white men in hundreds to lynch one 
defenseless Negro who had been accused of as- 
saulting a white woman. In the thirty years in 
which lynching has been going on in the South, 
this falsehood has been universally accepted in 
all sections of our country, and has been offered 
by thousands as a reason why they do not speak 
out against these terrible outrages. 

It is charged that a ceaseless propaganda has 
been going on in every northern state for years, 
with the result that not only is there no system- 
atic denunciation of these horrible barbarisms, 
but northern cities and states have been known 
to follow the fashion of burning human beings 
alive. In no one thing is there more striking 
illustration of the North’s surrender of its posi- 
tion on great moral ideas than in its lethargic at- 
titude toward the lynching evil. 

The belief is often expressed that if the North 
would stand as firmly for principle as the South 
does for prejudice, lynching and many other 
evils would be checked. It seems invariably true, 
however, that when principle and prejudice come 
into collision, principle retires and leaves preju- 
dice the victor. 

In the celebration of the fiftieth year of the 
Negro’s freedom, does it seem too much to ask 
white civilization, Christianity and Democracy 
to be true to themselves on this as all other ques- 
tions? They can not then be false to any man 
or race of men. Our democracy asserts that the 
people are fighting for the time when all men 
shall be brothers and the liberty of each shall be 
the concern of all. If this is true, the struggle is 
bound to take in the Negro. We cannot remain 
silent when the lives of men and women who are 
black are lawlessly taken, without imperiling the 
foundations of our government. 

Civilization cannot burn human beings alive or 
justify others who do so; neither can it refuse 
a trial by jury for black men accused of crime, 
without making a mockery of the respect for law 
which is the safeguard of the liberties of white 
men. The nation cannot profess Christianity, 
which makes the golden rule its foundation stone, 
and continue to deny equal opportunity for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness to the black 
Face. 

When our Christian and moral influences not 
only concede these principles theoretically but 
work for them practically, lynching will become 
a thing of the past, and no governor will again 
make a mockery of all the nation holds dear in 
the defense of lynching for any cause. 
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@)x. of the many serious problems that now 


confront the Negro not only in south- 
ern communities but also in many a 


northern city is the difficulty he experiences in, 


finding decent housing accommodations for his 
family. In the face of increasing manifestations 
of race prejudice, he has come to acquiesce si- 
lently, as various civil rights are withheld from 
him in the old “free North,’ which was once the 
Mecca of his race. He rarely protests, for ex- 
ample, at being excluded from restaurants and 
hotels or at being virtually refused entertainment 
at the theater or the opera. There are three 
points, however, which he cannot yield and in re- 
gard to which he should not be allowed to yield. 
He must claim a decent home for his family in a 
respectable neighborhood and at a_ reasonable 
rental, an equal chance of employment with the 
white man, and education for his children. We 
will consider here only the first of these three 
demands. 

In a recent investigation of general housing 
conditions in Chicago,’ the problem of the Negro 
was found to be quite different from that of im- 
migrants. With the Negro, the housing dilemma 
was found to be an acute problem not only among 
the poor, as in the case of the Polish, the Jew- 
ish, or the Italian immigrant, but also among the 
well-to-do. The man who is poor as well as 
black must face the special evil of dilapidated 
insanitary dwellings and the lodger evil in its 
worst form. But for every man who is black, 
whether rich or poor, there is also the problem 
of extortionate rents and of dangerous proxim- 
ity to segregated vice. The Negro is not only 
compelled to live in a segregated black district, 
but this region of Negro homes is almost in- 
variably the one in which vice is tolerated by 
the police. That is, the segregation of the Negro 
quarter is only a segregation from respectable 
white people. The disreputable white element 1s 
forced upon him. It is probably not too much 
to say that no colored family can long escape 
the presence of disreputable or disorderly neigh- 
bors. Respectable and well-to-do Negroes may 
by subterfuge succeed in buying property in a 
decent neighborhood, but they are sure to be 
followed soon by those disreputable elements 
which are allowed to exist outside the so-called 
“levee” district. 

In no other part of Chicago, not even in the 
Ghetto, was there found a whole neighborhood 
so conspicuously dilapidated as the black belt on 
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the South Side. No other group suffered so 
much from. decaying buildings, leaking roofs, 
doors without hinges, broken windows, insanitary 
plumbing, rotting floors, and a general lack of 
repairs. In no other neighborhood were land- 
lords so obdurate, so unwilling to make neces- 
sary improvements or to cancel leases so that 
tenants might seek better accommodations else- 
where. Of course, to go elsewhere was often 
impossible because nowhere is the prospective 
colored tenant or neighbor welcome. In the 
South Side black belt 74 per cent of the buildings 
were in a State of disrepair; in a more fortunate 
neighborhood, partly colored, only 65 per cent 
of the buildings were out of repair, but one- 
third were absolutely dilapidated. 

Not only does the Negro suffer from this ex- 
treme dilapidation, but he pays a heavy cost in 
the form of high rent. A careful house-to-house 
canvass showed that in the most run down colored 
neighborhoods in the city, the rent for an ordi- 
nary four-room apartment was much higher than 
in any other section of the city. In crowded im- 
migrant neighborhoods in different parts of the 
city, the median rental for the prevailing four- 
room apartment was between $8 and $8.50; in 
South Chicago near the steel mills it was between 
$9 and $9.50; and in the Jewish quarter, be- 
tween $10 and $10.50 was charged. But in the 
great black belt of the South Side the sum ex- 
acted was between $12 and $12.50. That is, while 
half of the people in the Bohemian, Polish, and 
Lithuanian districts were paying less than $8.50, 


for their four-room apartments; the steel- 
mill employes less than $9.50, and the 
Jews in the Ghetto less than $10.50, the 


Negro, in the midst of extreme dilapidation and 
crowded into the territory adjoining the segre- 
gated vice district, pays from $12 to $12.50. This 
is from $2 to $4 a month more than the immi- 
grant is paying for an apartment of the same 
size in a better state of repair. 

It seemed worth while to collect and to present 
the facts relating to housing conditions in the 
Negro districts of Chicago because one must 
hope that they would not be tolerated if the great 
mass of white people knew of their existence. 
Most people stand for fair play. The persecu- 
tions which the Negro endures because of race 
prejudice undoubtedly express the feeling of 
but a small minority of his fellow-citizens of 
the white race. Their continuance must be due 
to the fact that the great majority are completely 
ignorant of the heavy burden of injustice that 
the Negro carries. Ignorance is the bulwark of 
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prejudice, and race prejudice is singularly de- 
pendent upon an ignorance which is, to be sure, 
sometimes willful but which more often is unin- 
tentional and accidental. It has come about, how- 
ever, that the small minority who cherish their 
prejudices have had the power to make life in- 
creasingly hard for the black man. Today they 
not only refuse to sit in the same part of the 
théater with him and to let him enter a hotel 
which they patronize, but they also refuse to 
allow him to live on the same street with them 
or in the same neighborhood. Even in the North 
where the city administration does not recog- 
nize a black “ghetto” or “pale,” the real estate 
agents who register and commercialize what they 
suppose to be a universal race prejudice are able 
to enforce one in practice. It is out of this 
minority persecution that the special Negro hous- 
ing problem has developed. 

But while it is true that the active persecution 
of the Negro is the work of a small minority, its 
dangerous results are rendered possible only by 
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the acquiescence of the great majority who want 
fair play. This prejudice can be made effective 
only because’ of the possible use of the city 
administration, and the knowledge that legal ac- 
tion intended to safeguard the rights of the Ne- 
gro is both precarious and expensive. The police 
department, however, and the courts of justice 
are, in theory at least, the agents of the ma- 
jority. It comes about therefore that while the 
great body of people desire justice, they not 
only become parties to gross injustice but must 
be held responsible for conditions demoralizing 
to the Negro and dangerous to the community 
as a whole. 

Those friends of the Negro who have tried 
to understand the conditions of life as he faces 
them are very familiar with these facts. But it 
is hoped that those who have been ignorant of 
the heavy costs paid in decent family life for the 
ancient prejudice that persists among us, will 
refuse to acquiesce in its continuance when the 
facts are brought home to them. 


A CIVIC PROBLEM AND A SOCIAL DUTY 


GEORGE PACKARD 


MEMBER OF THE ILLINOIS BAR 


E are beyond the age when a subject of 

\/ unpleasant but vital concern can be 

lightly dismissed. To satisfy the in- 
creasing demand for social justice, we must make 
a beginning, at least, of an attempt to solve it. 
That beginning should be made by discussing the 
problem freely and frankly. 

The consideration of one subject that has 
been ignored by the intelligent far too long 
especially interests us at this time. The conse- 
quences of this neglect are a scandal to our civ- 
ilization. 

We have in our social system an evil born of 
iniquity, fattened upon base prejudice, and kept 
alive by a wilful disregard of the spirit of our 
constitution and fair play. Every day it is 
pressing more heavily upon the integrity of our 
national life. Its eradication is a task more 
overwhelming in its immensity than the mythical 
cleaning of the Augean stables. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


With these brave words written over the door- 
way of our republic, is it that we have failed to 
look up and read them with that “frequent re- 
currence to the fundamental principles of civil 
government,’ as so many state constitutions in- 


struct us, or is it that we have, through familiar- 
ity, forgotten their significance? 

Such a question must invariably arise in the 
mind of a European observer, when he sees our 
cities teeming with a race pathetically imitative 
of our social and political manners, but denied 
that vaunted liberty and pursuit of happiness we 
have blazoned above our doors. The searcher after 
truth is told that these people have black skins, 
and although they shade down to the almost 
white, mute witnesses of brutal sexual irregu- 
larity, the puzzled inquirer is informed that they 
are “niggers” with the tone with which one re- 
fers to outcast dogs. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our cherished Constitution pream- 
ble contain, of course, no color-test. With true 
universality these documents seem to extend 
their all-embracing arms to “all men.” 

Furthermore, the curious observer sees these 
black hands nursing our babies, cooking our 
food, bearing our burdens, tilling our soil, car- 
rying our muskets, mingling in all the multiplex 
pursuits of our nation. But he also sees a re- 
spectable neighborhood thrown into a panic of 
lawless dread if a wealthy Negro either buys or 
rents a home to live in there. He sees the com- 
forts of restaurants, hotels and sleeping cars 
barred to this class of citizens, although in every 
one, in all probability, people with black skins 
hold open the door to welcome the guests of 
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every race and color but their own, cook the 
food, serve the meals, make the beds, run the 
errands, and perform every kind of personal 
service, 

The only reason for this strange state of af- 
fairs would seem to be that this black race was 
forcibly brought to this land of liberty, and 
held in slavery. It is the one element in our 
mongrel population that came here against its 
will. The condition of slavery, debasing alike 
the master and the servant, has left its trail of 
prejudice upon our social system. When the 
conscience of the nation was finally aroused and 
rid our country’s vitals of this cancer, so far 
at least as the legal and political abolition of 
slavery could do it, there remained on this un- 
fortunate race the social stigma. That persists 
from generation to generation. 

It is to slavery, then, that we are to look for 
the source of the unreasoning race prejudice 
that reduces to the rankest absurdity our pre- 
tensions to the equality of man. As to the na- 
tion’s state of mind before the war, let us look 
at the cool, unimpassioned pronouncements of 
the highest court of the nation, where at least the 
operations of logic and of law may be supposed 
to have chilled the fervor of the more intimate 
national feeling on the subject. 


The Dred Scott decision (60 U. S., 475) marks 
one of the milestones of our national progress, 
as the revolt from the condition there announced 
and legally supported was swift and sure. This 
revolt was as colossal an example of recall of a 
judicial decision as the tablets of our history 
record. But even after this recall the festering 
sore remains unhealed and throbbing in our so- 
cial life. By this decision, a slave from a slave- 
holding state, liberated and domiciled with his 
master in a free state, on return to the original 
state took on again the fetters of slavery. It is 
in the court’s analysis of the institution of slav- 
ery that the interest and the import of the de- 
cision lie. Negroes of the African race, whether 
slave or free, were not to be regarded as mem- 
bers of the community within the meaning of 
the constitution. “They were not regarded as 
members of the community, were not numbered 
as people or citizens.” Hence the special rights 
and immunities guaranteed did not apply to them. 
Therefore they could not sue in the courts of 
the United States. To make the African a citi- 
zen of a state could not make him a citizen of 
the United States. 

At the time the constitution was adopted, 
which is the time at which to construe its im- 
port, says Chief Justice Taney, Negroes were 
considered “as a subordinate and inferior class 
of beings, who had been subjugated by the dom- 
inant race, and, whether emancipated or not, yet 
remained subject to their authority and had not 
rights or privileges but such as those who held 
the power and the government might choose to 
grant them.” 

The court then calls attention to the fact that 
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the English nation was far more extensively en- 
gaged in this commerce than any other nation 
of the world. The laws of the colonies show, as 
the court points out, “that a perpetual and im- 
passible barrier was intended to be erected be- 
tween the white race and the one which they 
had reduced to slavery and governed as sub- 
jects with absolute and despotic power, and 
which they then looked upon as so far below 
them in the scale of created beings that inter- 
marriage between white persons and Negroes 
or mulattoes was regarded as unnatural and im- 
moral and punished as crimes not only in the 
parties, but in the persons who joined them in 
matriage.” 


On p. 410 the chief justice then draws the 
conclusion : 


“Is is too clear for dispute that the enslaved 
African race were not intended to be included 
and formed no part of the people who framed 
and adopted this declaration; for if the language 
as understood in that day would embrace them, 
the conduct of the distinguished men who framed 
the Declaration of Independence would have 
been utterly and flagrantly inconsistent with the 
principles they asserted. 

“The unhappy black race were separated from 
the white by indelible marks and laws long be- 
fore established, and were never thought of or 
spoken of except as property, and when the 
claims of the owners or the profit of the trader 
were supposed to need protection. 

“This state of public opinion had undergone 
no change when the constitution was adopted, 
as is equally evident from its provisions and lan- 
guage.” 


Chief Justice Taney then reviews many of the 
statutes of the original thirteen states, and says 
(p. 416): 


“It is hardly consistent with the respect due 
to these states to suppose that they regarded at 
that time as fellow-citizens and members of the 
sovereignty a class of beings whom they had 
thus stigmatized; whom, as we are bound, out 
of respect to the state sovereignties, to assume 
they had deemed it just and necessary thus to 
stigmatize, and upon whom they had impressed 
such deep and enduring marks of inferiority and 
degradation; or that when they met in conven- 
tion to form the constitution, they looked upon 
them as a portion of their constituents or de- 
signed to include them in the provisions so care- 
fully inserted for the security and protection of 
the liberties and rights of their citizens.” 


It would be hard to find a more unintention- 
ally scathing arraignment of our great national 
inconsistency than these words of our highest 
court in the Dred Scott case. Here was a na- 
tion bearing on its banners the motto of freedom 
and equality for all—yet at the same time it, was 
buying and selling and working and criminaliz- 
ing and beating something like four million men 
and women, degraded not by any act of their 
own, but by the arbitrary tyranny and brute 
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force of their masters. It would be futile to 
hewail, or regret or try to explain or justify the 
damnable existence of this blighting blot. Jt 
was! What we are vitally concerned with now 


is the hideous trail of injustice that even now | 


scars our social life—as indelible and ineradi- 
cable as was slavery itself, apparently. That must 
he explained, that must be analyzed, that must 
be alleviated, unless we are to remain a pitiable 
laughing stock in our “lively experiment” in 
liberty. 

Assuming that the fathers of liberty did ig- 
nore the Negro and exclude him both from the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, yet the awakened conscience of the nation, 
once slavery was abolished, took such steps as it 
politically could to bring the unfortunate race 
back into the realm of human beings and make 
them a part of our national life. The thirteenth 
amendment prohibited slavery wherever the 
United States had jurisdiction, and gave Con- 
gress the power to enforce this sweeping man- 
date by appropriate legislation. The fourteenth 
amendment, “the greatest of all the amend- 
ments,’ declared his citizenship in nation and 
state, prohibited the states from making and en- 
forcing any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of United States citizens. or 
depriving any person of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law, or denying to any 
person within their jurisdiction, the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. And in 1870 the fifteenth 
amendment, recognizing the persistence of the 
slavery engendered prejudice against the race, 
directed that the right to vote should not be de- 
nied or abridged “on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

The language of Justice Miller in the slaughter 
house cases (16 Wall, p. 71) is pertinent to these 
amendments in our political system: 


“No one can fail to be impressed with the one 
pervading purpose found in them all, lying as 
the foundation of each, and without which none 
of them would have been even suggested; we 
mean the freedom of the slave race, the security 
and firm establishment of that freedom and the 
protection of the newly-made freeman and citi- 
zen from the oppressions of those who had 
formerly exercised unlimited dominion over 
him.” 


Possibly—probably, I should say—the call for 
complete liberty was too strong. The prick of 
the aroused national conscience revealed only too 
plainly the glaring inconsistency between the 
fundamental constitutional principles and the 
flagrant practices for so many years; and noth- 
ing would do but a complete bestowal of com- 
plete political liberty to the victims of the na- 
tion’s shame. But unfortunately there was a 
complete oversight of the lasting effect of the 
awful social stigma that toleration of the in- 
iquitous institution of slavery had engendered, 
That is the pith and marrow of the present in- 
tolerable condition. 

Acting under: the constitutional power of the 
thirteenth amendment, Congress with the, no 
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doubt, sincere purpose of ameliorating the social 
stigma, passed the Civil Rights Act. But the 
people, speaking later through the courts, again 
refused to consider this law in any other light 
than that of an announcement of political, and 
not of social, relief. In other words, it was per- 
mitted to mean nothing further or deeper than 
the thirteenth amendment meant. In Robinson 
and wife vs. Memphis & Charleston Railroad Co. 
(109 U. S. Reports, 3, at page 22), Justice Brad- 
ley sums up the situation in this way: 


“The long existence of African slavery in this 
country gave us very distinct notions of what 
it was, and what were its necessary incidents. 
Compulsory service of the slave for the benefit 
of the master, restraint of his movements except 
by the master’s will, disability to hold property, 
to make contracts, to have a standing in court, 
to be a witness against a white person, and such 
like burdens and incapacities, were the insep- 
arable incidents of the institution . . . Con- 
gress, as we have seen, by the Civil Rights Bill 
of 1866, passed in view of the thirteenth amend- 
ment, before the fourteenth was adopted, un- 
dertook to wipe out these burdens and disabil- 
ities, the necessary incidents of slavery, consti- 
tuting its substance and visible form. . 
Whether this legislation was fully authorized by 
the thirteenth amendment alone, without the sup- 
port which it afterward received from the four- 
teenth amendment, after the adoption ot which it 
was re-enacted with some additions, it is not 
necessary to inquire. It is referred to for the 
purpose of showing that at that time (in 1866) 
Congress did not assume, under the authority 
given by the thirteenth amendment, to adjust 
what may be called the social rights of men and 
races in the community; but only to declare and 
vindicate those fundamental rights which apper- 
tain to the essence of citizenship, and the en- 
joyment or deprivation of which constitutes the 
essential distinction between freedom and slav- 
ery.” 

But Justice Harlan dissented from the ma- 
jority of the court and points out the great dis- 
crepancy between the law as it had been inter- 
preted and the evil that it was supposed to meet. 
He says: 


“The difficulty has been to compel a recogni- 
tion of the legal right of the black race to take 
the rank of citizens and to secure the enjoyment 
of privileges belonging, under the law, to them 
as a competent part of the people for whose 
welfare and happiness government is ordained. 
At every step, in this direction, the nation has 
been confronted with class tyranny, which a 
contemporary English historian says is of all 
tyrannies the most intolerable, ‘for it is ubiqui- 
tous in its operation, and weighs, perhaps, most 
heavily on those whose obscurity or distance 
would withdraw them from the notice of a single 
despot.’ Today it is the colored race which is 
denied, by corporations and individuals wielding 
public authority, rights fundamental to their free- 
dom and citizenship. At some future time it 
may be that some other race will fall under the 
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ban of race discrimination. If the constitutional 
amendments be enforced according to the intent 
with which, as I conceive, they were adopted, 
there cannot be in this republic any class of hu- 
man beings in practical subjection to another 
class, with power in the latter to dole out to the 
former just such privileges as they may choose 
to grant.” 


None of the acts of Congress passed pursuant 
to the authority of the constitutional amend- 
ments has been held to confer this equality of 
social rights or privileges on the prescribed race 
or enforce social intercourse with it. If one 
race be inferior to the other socially, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, we are told, cannot 
put them upon the same plane. 

When we bear in mind, however, the history 
and purpose of the amendments, and the lan- 
guage of the constitution before the amendments, 
as announced by Justice Miller in the slaughter 
house cases quoted above, it causes an instinc- 
tive revolt to read the opinion of the court 
which announces the postulates just set forth. 
I refer to the case of Plessy vs. Ferguson (163 
U. S., 537), where a statute of Louisiana, seek- 
ing to evade the inhibition of the amendments 
and to preserve the unutterable slavery-born war 
of the races, required railroads to provide equal 
but separate accommodations for white and col- 


ored people, either by separate cars or by a par-' 


tition in the same car, and providing punishment 
for invasion of this department by either race, is 
held to be a perfectly sound, just and constitu- 
tional measure. When we read the cold and 
unimpassioned words of Justice Brown, and 
while we wonder, as we grasp their import, we 
begin to see why the Negro problem continues 
to be the greatest problem confronting our na- 
tional conscience. On page 543 we read: 


“A statute which implies merely a legal dis- 
tinction between the white and colored races—a 
distinction which is founded in the color of the 
two races, and which must always exist so long 
as white men are distinguished from the other 
race by color—has no tendency to destroy the 
legal equality of the two races, or re-establish 
a state of involuntary servitude. ee 

“So far, then, as a conflict with the fourteenth 
amendment is concerned, the case reduces itself 
to the question whether the statute of Louisiana 
is a reasonable regulation, and with respect to 
this there must necessarily be a large discretion 
on the part of the legislature. In determining 
the question of' reasonableness it is at liberty to 
act with reference to established usages, cus- 
toms and traditions of the people, and with a 
view to the promotion of their comfort, and 
the preservation of the public peace and good 
order. Gauged by this standard, we cannot say 
that a law which authorizes or even requires 
the separation of the two races in public con- 
veyances is unreasonable, or more obnoxious to 
the fourteenth amendment than the acts of Con- 
gress requiring separate schools for colored chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia, the constitu- 
tionality of which does not seem to have been 
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questioned, or the corresponding acts of state 
legislatures. 


The court then concludes: 


“If the civil and political rights of both races 
be equal, one cannot be inferior to the other 
civilly or politically. If one race be inferior to 
the other socially, the constitution of the United 
States cannot put them upon the same plane.’’ 


Again, as always, when the plain intent and 
meaning of the constitution is being forced 
against this downtrodden race, Justice Harlan, 
with the fullest possible conception of the real 
situation, utters vigorous protest and dissent: 


“Tn respect of civil rights, common to all citi- 
zens, the constitution of the United States does 
not, I think, permit any public authority to know 
the race by those entitled to be protected in the 
enjoyment of such rights. Every true man has 
pride of race, and under appropriate circum- 
stances when the rights of others, his equals be- 
fore the law, are not to be affected, it is his privi- 
lege to express such pride and to take such 
action based upon it as to him seems proper. But 
I deny that any legislative body or judicial tri- 
bunal may have regard to the race of citizens 
when the civil rights of those citizens are in- 
volved. Indeed, such legislation as that here in 
question is inconsistent not only with that equal- 
ity of rights which pertains to citizenship, na- 
tional and state, but with the personal liberty 
enjoyed by every one within the United States.” 


The justice then reviews the purport and ef- 
fect of the three amendments abolishing slavery 
and protecting all civil rights that pertain to 
freedom and citizenship, and proceeds: 


“Tt was said in argument that the statute of 
Louisiana does not discriminate against either 
race, but prescribes a rule applicable alike to 
white and colored citizens. But this argument 
does not meet the difficulty. Every one knows 
that the statute in question had its origin in the 
purpose not so much to exclude white persons 
from railroad cars occupied by blacks as to ex- 
clude colored people from coaches occupied by 
or assigned to white persons. Railroad corpora- 
tions of Louisiana did not make discrimination 
among whites in the matter of accommodation 
for travelers. The thing to accomplish was, un- 
der the guise of giving equal accommodation for 
whites and blacks, to compel the latter to keep 
to themselves while traveling in railroad pas- 
senger coaches. No one would be so wanting 
in candor as to assert the contrary. The funda- 
mental objection, therefore, to the statute is that 
it interferes with the personal freedom of citi- 
zens. ‘Personal liberty,’ it has been well said, 
‘consists in the power of locomotion, of changing 
situation, of removing one’s person to whatso- 
ever places one’s own inclination may direct, 
without imprisonment or restraint, unless by due 
course of law.’ (1 Bl. Com. 134.) If a white 
man and a black man choose to occupy the same 
conveyance on a public highway, it is their right 
to do so, and no government, proceeding alone on 
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grounds of race, can prevent it without infring- 
ing the personal liberty of each. E 

“If a state can prescribe, as a rule of civil 
conduct, that whites and blacks shall not travel 
as passengers in the same railroad coach, why 
may it not so regulate the use of the streets of 
its cities and towns as to compel white citizens 
to keep on one side of a street and black citizens 
to keep on the other? Why may it not, upon 
like grounds, punish whites and blacks who ride 
together in street cars or in open vehicles on a 
public road or street? Why may it not require 
sheriffs to assign whites to one side of a court 
room and blacks to the other? And why may it 
not also prohibit the commingling of the two 
races in the galleries of legislative halls or in 
public assemblages convened for the consider- 
ation of the political questions of the day? Fur- 
ther, if this statute of Louisiana is consistent 
with the personal liberty of citizens, why may 
not the state require the separation in railroad 
coaches of native and naturalized citizens of the 
United States, or of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics ? ; 

“If laws of like character should be enacted 
in the several states of the Union, the effect 
would be in the highest degree mischievous. 
Slavery, as an institution tolerated by law, would, 
it is true, have disappeared from our country, 
but there would remain a power in the states, by 
sinister legislation, to interfere with the full en- 
joyment of the blessings of freedom; to regulate 
civil rights, common to all citizens, ,upon the basis 
of race; and to place in a condition of legal in- 
feriority a large body of American citizens, now 
constituting a part of the political community 
called the people of the United States, for whom 
and by whom, through representatives, our gov- 
ernment is administered. Such a system is in- 
consistent with the guarantee given by the con- 
stitution to each state of a republican form of 
government, and may be stricken down by Con- 
gressional action, or by the courts in the dis- 
charge of their solemn duty to maintain the su- 
preme law of the land, anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any state to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 


This scathing expression of dissent has been 
quoted because it reflects so logically the true 
situation, legally, politically and morally. Had 
this decision been the judgment of the court, 
we should be infinitely nearer a solution of 
our problem today. Now that the doors of the 
Supreme Court have closed on the only possible 
constitutional relief, there remains but the strug- 
gle of the individuals who are brave enough and 
high-minded enough and strong enough to re- 
press and drive out by concerted and persistent 
action the poison of race prejudice that infects 
our social body, with the antitoxin of natural 
justice, based on the natural right of man to 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Nor do the Civil Rights Acts of state legisla- 
tures constitute a vital benefit to the colored race. 
In the North, almost as much as in the South, 
because the influence of the social stigma is all- 
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pervading, their protection is seldom invoked. 
The Illinois act is a fair example. It was passed 
in 1885, and read: 


“That all persons within the jurisdiction of 
said state shall be entitled to the full and equal 
enjoyment of the accommodations, advantages, 
facilities and privileges of inns, restaurants, eat- 
ing-houses, barber shops, public conveyances on 
land and water, theaters and all other places of 
public accommodation and amusement, subject 
only to the conditions and limitations established 
by law and applicable alike to all citizens.” 


A penalty is provided in the alternative—either 
a forfeit of from $25 to $500 for each offense to 
be paid to the person aggrieved, or a fine as for 
a misdemeanor of $500 or one year’s imprison- 
ment. But only one of these remedies may be 
applied. 

Two cases only have ever gone to the Su- 
preme Court under this statute. In Baylies vs. 
Curry (128 Ill., 287), the law was sustained and 
the right of a colored person to have access to 
a theater was recognized. And in Cecil vs. 
Green (161 Ill., 265), a drug store soda fountain 
was held not a place of public accommodation 
and amusement where Negroes must be accom- 
modated. This latter case brought about an 
amendment in 1897, which included soda fount- 
ains, saloons, bath-rooms, skating rinks, concerts, 
cafes, bicycle rooms, railroads, omnibuses, stages, 
street-cars and boats. 

On the question of discrimination by provid- 
ing equal but separate facilities for school chil- 
dren, a majority of states, either by statute or 
by interpretation, both North and South, have 
permitted this subtle and child-impressing form 
of race prejudice to exist. 

As to discrimination in public conveyances, 
there is a great variety of injustice and wrong 
to be found, largely due to the attitude of the 
United States courts. As a general theoretical 
rule, all discrimination against passengers on ac- 
count of color, seems to be forbidden. But under 
that india-rubber wand of police power, a state 
may require carriers to provide separate, but 
equal, accommodations for both races. To the 
credit of the Illinois Supreme court again, it 
has been held that a woman could not be ex- 
cluded from a ladies’ car on account of her color. 
(C.& N. W. Ry. vs. Williams, 55 Ill, 185). This 
separation of races in the paths of public travel, 
remains one of the most obnoxious forms of 
discrimination. So far as interstate transporta- 
tion is concerned, if the accommodation is not 
equal, the Interstate Commerce Act may be in- 
voked. Otherwise the doctrine of separation is 
distinctly recognized, and the inequitable and 
iniquitous doctrine of separate accommodation 
has been frequently sustained with respect to 
theaters, hotels and schools, also. Its existence 
means the perpetuation of the slavery stigma, © 
ad infinitum. 

In regard to. punishment for crime, while it 
has been held that a statute that attempted, as 
many did, to punish a black man more severe- 
ly than a white man for the commission of 
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the same offense, was invalid because of the 
discrimination involved, yet statutes provid- 
ing a different punishment for adultery or 
fornication between persons of different races 
than was prescribed when the offenders were of 
the same race, are not in violation of the con- 
stitution, because the discrimination is against 
the offense and not against the persons of any 
particular race. (Pace vs. Alabama, 106 U. S., 
583. ) 

There is probably no point of contact between 
the races where greater injustice and wrong is 
brought to bear upon the Negro than at the polls 
in the southern states. In the face of the fif- 
teenth amendment and the punishments prescrib- 
ed in the Federal Civil Rights Act, it is amazing 
that evasions by individuals, as well on their 
own initiative as under state laws, artfully con- 
trived to disenfranchise, have reached the point 
they have in many of the southern states. The 
United States Supreme Court has with refer- 
ence to this amendment taken a strong position 
and interpreted the provision to mean that while 
it does not in terms confer upon the colored man 
the right to vote, it removed what had formerly 
been the obstacles in his path and hence was 
the equivalent of a provision declaratory of his 
right of suffrage. (Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 
Ser 6515) 

It is easy to understand how, in many of the 
southern states, where the percentage of black 
population is large, extreme concern, bordering 
on panic has actuated the legislative course. 

When you take into consideration the fact that 
it has been universally held that the right of 
suffrage is not a natural right, but a privilege 
which may be regulated and modified or with- 
drawn by the people by whom it was conferred,— 
that that power resides in the states, except as 
controlled by the fifteenth amendment,—it is not 
so startling, in view of the preponderance of the 
black race in many parts of the South, that 
the “circle of expedients” to obstruct the right 
of the Negro to vote has been thoroughly 
“swept.” Nor is it at all to be wondered at, 
though infinitely to be regretted, and to be 
changed as soon as circumstances will permit, 
that the white heat of race prejudice sanctions 
such legal evasions whenever possible. 

Another intricate device to restrict Negro suf- 
frage is found in the constitution of Louisiana, 
and some other southern states, known as the 
“erandfather clause.” Restrictions requiring an 
elector either to be able to read and write, or 
else own property to the extent of $300, are fol- 
lowed, and apparently extended, by a provision 
that no male person who was on January 1, 1867, 
or prior thereto, entitled to vote, and no son or 
grandson of any such person, shall be denied 
the right to register and vote by reason of not 
possessing the educational or property qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the constitution, provided he 
shall have resided in the state for five years next 
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preceding his application for registration, and 
that he shall have been registered, by separate 
registry, prior to September 1, 1898, and no 
person shall be entitled to register under this 
section after that date. If one recalls the small 
number of citizens able to vote January 1, 1867, 
and how few of these in turn possessed intelli- 
gence enough to avail themselves of the limited 
period for registration provided for them, he 
can realize what a masterpiece of intricacy and 
contradiction this constitutional attempt to avoid 
the charge of Negro discrimination really is. 


It is this race madness that leads to the dis- 
grace of lynching that continues to blacken the 
history of our time. It is like the perversion of 
Salem witchcraft—only a hundred times more 
brutal, because so widely spread. Sexual vio- 
lence is not confined to the black race. 

The Negro race as a whole, is capable of as 
fine and useful a place in our citizenship as that 
enjoyed by any other alien element. His sunny 
nature, his extraordinary imitative powers, that 
are as capable of a good direction as of a bad, 
his adaptability, his courage, his physical strength, 
are all characteristics that must be welded into 
our civilization. How, then, are we to go about 
the eradication of the prejudice? It is a matter 
primarily of individual effort, of the exercise 
of moral force. The logic of the situation must 
be brought home to each and all. We must give 
the Negro, whether we like him or not, a square 
deal. We must bring to bear the light of reason 
into the darkness of the self-stultification that 
engulfs our attitude. 

I hold no brief for the Negro as an unworthy 
individual. Many of the race are diseased, de- 
graded, lazy, ignorant, brutish; many are intelli- 
gent, able, refined and self-respecting people, 
who have adopted our ways and customs with 
far greater perfection and facility than many 
other races who are received by us with open 
arms. These individual differences are of course 
true of all races,—even our own. 

For two hundred and fifty years the. colored 
race has been systematically denied its rights 
as men and citizens. If we reform our social 
attitude towards them,—which is the only way 
on earth,—and eliminate the curse of race-preju- 
dice, we can look to the Negro to take care of 
himself. Let us, then, as reasonable beings take 
this first step, by influence, example, common 
sense and ceaseless agitation, to rid our country 
of this social and political disgrace. The cause 
possesses a moral basis of transcendent import, 
and is bound on that account to triumph in the 
end. The integrity of our institutions, the wel- 
fare of our political state, the trampled rights 
of a wronged people, cry out for justice. 


IV 
AST. -LOUIS “EASTSSIDE**>SUBUR Be 


HOW INDUSTRY IS JUMPING ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI WHILE 
CIVIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS FOLLOWS SLOWLY 


HE “East Side” has come to be almost 
synonymous with social and civic prob- 
lems. St. Louis applies the term to the 

string of towns sprawled along the opposite bank 
of the great river, and it is appropriate in its 
civic as well as its geographical connection. But 
while New York’s East Side has problems of en- 
crusted congestion, St. Louis’ East Side consists 
of comparatively new satellites, their growth so 
much in process that its shaping is both possible 
and worth while. 

These Illinois towns are linked to the larger 
city by four big coupling pins—the bridges across 
the broad, brown Mississippi. Directly facing St. 
Louis, and as close to the river bank as a net- 
work of railway terminals will permit, is a scat- 
tering mass of business buildings, dwellings, and 
tall chimneyed industrial plants. This is East 
St. Louis, and it is linked to the city proper by 
two bridges. On its northern edge between a 
sluggish, dirty-looking stream and some railroad 
tracks is an extensive stockyards. Beyond lies 
a low swampy stretch, criss-crossed with railways 
and dotted with occasional factories and houses. 
Still farther north, where the third bridge leads 
over from St. Louis, the settled area peters out 
into a cluster of houses and hovels. This is 
Venice, unkempt, half amphibious. The trolley 
cars from across the bridge spend little time on 
their way through Venice to another and larger 


1Previous articles in the Satellite Cities series were: 
1. The Outer Rings of Industry (introductory), October 
5; 11. Pullman, November 2; III. Norwood and Oakley, 
December 7, 
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community set to the northeast a mile or two 
back from the river bank. Like a huge city wall, 
the big manufacturing plants are ranged along 
its western edge, while the stacks of a stcel 
mill serve as sentinels to the east. The first sec- 
tion that the cars enter is made up of miscell- 
aneous small houses with occasional ugly larger 
buildings. This is Madison. You go on into a 
better set-up section, Granite City, which is slow- 
creeping out into the prairie with skirmish lines 
of box-like dwellings. To one side is a forlorn 
neighborhood beyond the western bulwark of in- 
dustries and railroads. This is “Hungary Hol- 
low.” 

East St. Louis, Madison, and Granite City are 
not an overflow of St. Louis industry—for few 
factories have actually shifted their location from 
one side of the river to the other. But the mod- 
ern tendency to utilize industrially the outskirts 
of large centers of population has here been 
based not alone on the factors which commonly 
operate. Special economic advantages, some of 
them arbitrary and artificial, are shared by all 
three Illinois towns over St. Louis. St. Louis 
has been reluctant to admit that such advantages 
existed. Until recently her principal commercial 
body would rather have thrown a new industry 
to Kansas City, nearly three hundred miles away, 
but in the same state, than to any one of the IlIli- 
nois towns just across the river. 

But the last couple of years has seen the be- 
ginnings of a new spirit; the old jealousies are 
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being laid aside, and the real unity of the metro- 
politan industrial district is becoming recognized 
on both sides of the river. In seeking to bring in 
new industries, the’ Business Men’s League of 
St. Louis, which is increasingly representative of 
the Illinois as well as the Missouri side, now 
seeks to explain fairly the relative advantages of 
locating in St. Louis proper, on its western out- 
skirts, or in the towns of the East Side. Many 
plants find that St. Louis sites, with better sewer- 
age and the cheap power which will be furnished 
from the dam across the Mississippi at Keokuk, 
are preferable to those with the advantages of 
the East Side. 

‘Some of the advantages of the East Side over 
St. Louis are those which the periphery of any 
large center of population usually possesses: 


1, CHEAP LAND. Large level tracts are available 
in East St. Louis within twenty-five minutes 
from the St. Louis business district. Al- 
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though the fare is ten cents it is expected to 
be reduced to five cents soon. The nearest 
similar tracts on the western outskirts of St. 
Louis are at least an hour away by street- 
car. East Side sites cost usually less than 
half as much as those in St. Louis. 

2. RAILROAD Facitiries. East St. Louis is a 
notable railway center. 

3. PRoximIty To Lazor Suppry. -St. Louis 
workingmen’s districts are within street-car 
distance of East Side plants. 


But the East Side’s peculiar advantages over 
St. Louis are of a sort not ustially possessed by 
the outskirts of big cities. 


1. CHEAP FUEL. This, as important as cheap 
land, is due to an “arbitrary” whereby the 
Terminal Railroad Association charges on a 
ton of coal from the great Illinois bituminous 
mines from 10 to 100 miles away a uniform 
rate of fifty-two cents to St. Louis, and only 


ST. LOUIS INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


Industrial sections in black. Bridges: 


A. The famous Hads Bridge; B. Merchants; C. 


McKinley ; 


D. Incompleted Free Bridge. 
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thirty-two cents to any point on the East 
Side. 

2. CHEAP WATER. Large quantities for manu- 
facturing purposes cost less than half as 
much as in St. Louis. 

3. DIFFERENCES IN LAws. The absence of smoke 
regulation such as that in St. Louis is said to 
be an advantage for the heavy coal-consum- 
ing industries of the East Side. But East 
Side manufacturers point to the fact that 
they are seeking fuel economy through the 
elimination of smoke. Labor conditions do 
not seem to be affected much by the differ- 
ences in labor legislation. Missouri has a 
nine-hour day and fifty-four hour week for 
working women, while the Illinois law pro- 
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the railways composing it make excessive profits, 
public necessity demands relief for the whole 
city. The shippers were the first to organize a 
remedial effort. Under the leadership of David 
R. Francis they built the Merchants’ Bridge in 
1889. But in a few years this passed to the con- 
trol of the Terminal Association. 

The second development came a few years ago. 
The McKinley traction lines, with 580 miles of 
ramifications in Illinois, built a bridge. But it 
connects with no belt line facilities for distrivu- 
tion in St. Louis, and so has had little effect. 
Only a few months ago, the McKinley interests 
filed a forty-two cent rate and asked the St. Louis 
Municipal Assembly to give it a franchise to con- 
nect with the belt lines of the Terminal Asso- 


ST. LOUIS’ INCOMPLETED FREE BRIDGE 


Although built to relieve the city from high freight rates, citizens have thus 
far refused to vote money for its completion, fearing the Illinois approach will 
be controlled by the railroads. 


vides ten hours a day and sixty hours a week 
as a maximum. Illinois has a workman’s com- 
pensation law, while Missouri hopes to get 

one at the 1913 session of the legislature. 

The Mississippi Barrier 

The “arbitrary” on coal is part and parcel of 
the one great civic issue which for years has 
stirred St. Louis into bitter struggle. The Ter- 
minal Railroad Association, comprising most of 
the railroads which enter the city, controls all the 
railway and ferry facilities crossing the river, 
and the belt lines serving both sides. It contends 
that costly bridges warrant the high freight toll 
across the river, and that a flat rate of twenty 
cents a ton is better for the city as a whole than 
a mileage rate to points of delivery in St. Louis. 
Many St. Louis citizens, however, feel that aside 
from whether the Terminal Association itself or 


ciation. But public sentiment was suspicious, and 
the assembly refused to give the franchise un- 
less an agreement should be made to abolish the 
“arbitrary” entirely and bring the rate down to 
thirty-two cents or a mileage basis. 

St. Louis’ hope has been staked on the third 
enterprise, the Free Bridge, built by the munici- 
pality with $3,500,000 obtained through the issu- 
ance of bonds in 1906. But an additional bond 
issue of $2,750,000 to provide the approaches to 
the bridge has been defeated three times in the 
last year. The objections to the proposed ap- 
proach were partly due to the fear that it is not 
sufficiently beyond the reach of Terminal Asso- 
ciation control. Meanwhile, a perfectly good 
bridge is about as useless a public convenience as 
could be imagined since only one end is connected 
with the land. For years, therefore, despite 
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St. Louis’ efforts to secure the same rate, the East 
Side has enjoyed a purely artificial advantage in 
the cost of coal. 

Cheap land and cheap coal have thus been the 
greatest factors in attracting industries to which 
one or both are important. In the removal of the 
St. Louis stockyards to East St. Louis, for in- 
stance, cheap land was of course the main con- 
sideration. So it was in the development of the 
railway yards and terminals on the Illinois side. 
But in the heavy steel manufacturing which plays 
so important a part in the development of the 
whole East Side, cheap land in large tracts and a 
large supply of cheap coal are prime factors. The 
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In 1912 East St. Louis was estimated to have 
about 70,000 people, and Granite City—the 1910 
census of which omitted two wards—about 12,- 
000. The growth of this group of towns from 
1900 to 1910 was no less than 108 per cent. St. 
Louis in the same decade increased only from 
575,238 to 687,029, a growth of but 19 per cent. 
For a comparison of East Side growth with that 
of the western outskirts of St. Louis the data 
are not available. 

Venice shows little growth. Its low situation 
exposes it particularly to the annual high water 
in the Mississippi. This makes it undesirable 
for manufacturing sites, but railroad yards are 


AT HOMH ON LAND OR WATER 


Venice, Ill., frequently flooded by the Mississippi has many amphibious dwellings. 


The major part 


of the town now has levee protection. 


East Side has rapidly become, therefore, the sec- 
tion of the St. Louis industrial district into which 
heavy industrial processes, usually the dirtiest 
and dingiest, have been shunted. 

In 1890 East St. Louis had but 15,169 popula- 
tion while Granite City and Madison did not 
show at all in the census returns. The growth 
from 1900 to 1910 shows the later developments 
of the East Side: 


1900 1910 
East St. Louis 29,655 58,547 
Granite City....:. 3,122 9,903 
IMPRYENISOR AS doce 06% 1,979 5,046 
Weenie eink Fae 2,450 3,718 


expected to occupy parts of its territory. For- 
merly a little settlement at a ferry station, 


i SOW etOn Orme collectlon mm Ot mmeiam= 
shackle houses clustered around the 
approach to the McKinley Bridge. Its amphi- 


bious dwellings—shanties on scows, at home float- 
ing on the flood or grounded wherever the sub- 
siding waters leave them—give a _ picturesque 
touch to its squalor. While its recurring inun- 
dations led it to claim its name, one could scarce- 
ly imagine a more incongruous contrast with the 
Oueen of the Adriatic. The flood menace which 
has been so great a handicap to the whole East 
Side is now warded off through the recent con- 


GRANITE CITY STEEL WORKS. 
A Niedringhaus plant which is introducing eight-hour shifts and deals with the steel workers’ unions. 


struction of a great levee at a cost of $6,500,000 
in which all the East Side communities shared. 


Granite City 


To the social observer interested in the civic 
and community aspects of suburban industrial 
developments, these East Side towns present an 
interesting and somewhat different situation from 
that which is usually to be found on the outskirts 
of a big city. They are separated from the cen- 
tral metropolis of their industrial district by a 
great river and by a state line; they have, as has 
been pointed out, more than the ordinary eco- 
nomic advantages over it; they share its general 
destiny but comparatively little of its civic life. 

The situation can be seen more distinctly by 
focusing attention on a typical community. Gran- 
ite City is not only a community by itself and 
typical in that all the economic factors mentioned 
above affect it, but it has added significance in 
the fact that its establishment and development 
were definitely planned at the outset by one large 
industrial interest. The share of immigrants in 
the life of the place may also be measured the 
more easily since “Hungary Hollow,” where they 
are massed, is an isolated part of the town. 
Furthermore, distinctive labor conditions, involv- 
ing union organization and reduced hours of 
work, add especial interest to it as a community. 

The newcomer wonders half-consciously how 
the name Granite City became attached to a place 
located on the soft soil of a great river valley. 
The manufacture of enameled “granite” kitchen- 
ware christened the place. It was in 1893 that 
F. G. and W. F. Niedringhaus selected the spot 
and bought 4,000 acres to provide a town for 
their granite ware factory, which had outgrown 
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its site in St. Louis. This is the only plant in 
Granite City which may be said to have moved 
over from St. Louis. The other industries which 
now help to employ nearly 11,000 workers in 
Granite City started there, largely through the 
initiative of the Niedringhauses. They were 
especially interested in starting the large plants 
of the American Steel Foundries and the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company. 


Planning the Town 


At the outset the company platted the town. 
improved the streets, provided sewers and water 
supply, planted 14,000 trees, and built one hun- 
dred houses, including fifty double ones of brick. 
In 1896 the place was incorporated as a city. In 
1912, with over 12,000 inhabitants, it boasted the 
following principal plants: 


National Enameling & Stamping Co. (steel works), 


Employ Ine Merete sere eleta eke selel el eietecensretcierterstartcmte te 2,400: 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. (stamping 

works); employingcer. -..cideicveielis ste crore. <itvatamtors 1,500 
American Steel Foundries, employing............ 2,400 
Commonwealth Steel Co., employing............ 2,100: 
National) Gead Co.) employing iy. wise ieee rere 1,400 
Corn Products Refining Co., employing.......... 1,000 


The yearly payroll is estimated at $6,500,000- 
Of the nearly 11,000 workers, it is estimated that 
65 per cent live in Granite City and 35 per cent 
in St.Louis: 

The selection of the town site on land as high 
as could be gotten in the river lowlands was the 
most important factor in its planning. This was 
clearly shown in 1903, when floods covered the 
whole area for miles around, but left Granite 
City and the major part of East St. Louis un- 
touched. The streets were laid out in the cus- 
tomary gridiron arrangement, except that one 
diagonal thoroughfare was provided from the 
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stamping and enameling plant through the busi- 
ness center to a residential district in the op- 
posite corner. This avenue bears the name of 
the town’s founder. His sons wanted the town 
itself to be known as “Niedringhaus,” but he ob- 
jected. It may be that the notoriety in which 
the town of Pullman found itself that very sum- 
mer had something to do with his stand, for he 


HOSPITAL 


Granite City 
prides itself on 
Churches, Schools 


and Hospitals, 
but its City Hall 


is small and 


dingy. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


watched keenly the developments in Chicago’s pa- 
ternalistic satellite. Indeed, the Pullman strike 
and the bearing which company house rentals 
had upon it are said to have materially modified 
the elder Niedringhaus’ scheme for Granite City. 

Lots were given a width of fifty feet in the 
original plat. In some of the more recent sub- 
divisions real estate companies have cut the width 
in two for the purpose, they say, of bringing the 
cost of homes within the means of less skilled 
workmen. While the real estate company formed 
by the Niedringhauses has continued to be active, 
considerable tracts of land were sold to other 
companies for development. The companies 
claim that lots are sold at only a reasonable profit, 
but there is a somewhat prevalent impression 
among the people that all the companies have 
made a “good thing’ out of the land values 
which the influx of population has created. 
“Why, they could operate the plants at a loss 
and still make money because of the land,” is the 
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way one man expressed his opinion. But the 
Niedringhaus interests pursue a policy of dispos- 
ing of their real estate as rapidly as possible, and 
state that their realty company has never paid a 
dividend. 


Land Profits 


From the figures given by one of the prin- 
cipal real estate dealers it would appear that 
land profits have not been small. The original 
value before the town was built was about $500 
an acre, though some of it was as low as $150 
an acre. An acre makes about five lots fifty 
feet wide. Lots in the best residence sections 
sell today at an average of $800, many of them 
being worth as much as $1,200, while most of 
those in the poorer sections are valued at $300 
and up. Some of the twenty-five feet lots and 
a few of the poorest larger ones sell for as low 
as $150. It will 
be seen that 
the advance in 
values in the 
nineteen years 
since the town 
was. establish- 
ed has been 
great. And in- 
deed this same 
meeil CHUA WE 
dealer estimat- 
ed ithatamtune 
last four years 
alone _ have 
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HALL, POLICE AND FIRE STATION 


seen an advance of 100 per cent. But a home 
owner expressed the opinion that average lot 
prices in the central part of the town are even 
higher than the figures cited. 

A- factor in boosting land values has, of course, 
been the construction of the levee, for land 
hitherto worthless because submerged nearly 
every spring has now been freed from. this 
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handicap. The lowest land just back of the levee, 
for example, once worth $40 an acre is now worth 
$1,000, according to the real estate dealer al- 
ready quoted. The assessments for the levee 
were spread over a large area so that on the 
average the apportionment amounted to only 
about $2.40 per $1,000 on the previously assessed 
valuation. The original purchase of land for the 
town included large holdings near the river so 
that the increase in valuation of the protected 
portion may be surmised. Two thousand acres 
along the river bank and not protected by the 
levee are held by the Niedringhaus interests. 
They were originally secured to protect Granite 
City from the development of inferior towns be- 
tween it and the river. Their future value is de- 
pendent on East Side development sufficient to 
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City to move there and that the present ease and 
cheapness of living in St. Louis and working in 
Granite City would tend to. discourage removal 
to Granite City. But the actual movement of 
population appears to be the other way. A real 
estate dealer sold 350 lots in six weeks in a new 
subdivision shortly after the McKinley Bridge 
went into operation and 75 per cent of them 
were to St. Louis residents who had been work- 
ing in Granite City. He adduces the further evi- 
dence that there is not a vacant store or house 
in the town now though there were.always some 
before. 


Security in Land Ownership 


The increased security in land ownership due 
to the fact that Granite City dwellers can now 


GRANITH CITY 
The older and central part of the town, containing the original company houses, compares 


favorably with other industrial communities. 
and isolated. 
warrant river bank improvement and an addi- 
tional levee. 

A third factor in determining land values is 
the McKinley Bridge, across which the inter- 
urban lines have now been running for two years. 
Prior to this time, except for the special morn- 
ing and evening trains which, at the urgency of 
the manufacturers, the Terminal Association ran 
with a five cent fare, the journey from the heart 
of St. Louis was by way of East St. Louis and 
involved twenty cents carfare to say nothing of 
an hour’s experience resembling that to be had 
for a nickel on a “scenic railway.” By way of 
the McKinley Bridge a five-cent fare takes one 
from Granite City to the heart of the St. Louis 
business district in about thirty-five minutes, and 
cars run ten minutes apart. One would think that 
the former inadequate transportation would have 
caused St. Louis workmen employed at Granite 


The foreign section, ‘Hungary Hollow” is forlorn 


easily reach employment in St. Louis if the home 
industries have slack periods is no doubt one of 
the factors in the increased sale of Granite City 
land. This same fact, of course, makes it easy 
for sons and daughters of a man employed in a 
Granite City plant to take up office or store em- 
ployment in St. Louis. It also means that St. 
Louis’ resources for recreation, education and 
social life, as well as her stores, are within reach. 
Motor buses from the larger department stores. 
meet every McKinley car in St. Louis. Since 
the opening of the McKinley Bridge it has been 
estimated that 70 per cent of the money earned 
in Granite City is spent in St. Louis. Yet the 
local stores are said to be in even a more pros- 
perous condition than formerly because of the 
increase in the number of households, as work- 
ingmen move their families over from St. Louis. 

In the last eight years nearly all. the company 
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houses have been sold to working people. They 
are double dwellings, not unattractive. and are 
built upon alternate lots, the original idea being 
that the occupants of each house might have a 
garden. As the lots in between become occupied 
by houses of varying appearance the monotony 
of a row of like houses will be broken. The 
sales were made on a basis of the original cost 
plus 6 per cent a year. Unlike the contract of 
sale of the Gary Land Company, there is no pro- 
vision for buying houses back in case the 
occupant leaves Granite City. But the company 
has never foreclosed a mortgage. In three in- 
stances houses have been taken back and the 
purchase price returned. The sales of lots and 
houses by the real estate companies have been 
in the ordinary way on time payments. More 
than 2,500 houses have been built, and through 
twelve building and loan associations over $400,- 
000 has been loaned, most of the money coming 
from small country towns in the vicinity. 


Churches, Schools, Recreation 


From the days in which the town’s founders 
took pride in their encouragement of churches 
and schools Granite City has boasted of its pro- 
visions for these institutions. At the beginning 
a building site was given to each church. In 
church buildings more than $150,000 have been 
invested, and citizens are accustomed to point out 
how much better morally Granite City is than 
Madison, its adjoining neighbor. Persistent ef- 
forts drove gambling from Granite City, and re* 
cently from Madison, and this evil is said now 
to come no nearer than Venice. Four public 
schools afford the educational facilities for two 
thousand school children and the superintendent 
has guided the growth of the system since the 
time when he himself was the only teacher and 
had thirty-two pupils on the first day of school. 
In such ways as the provision of medical inspec- 
tion the schools seem to be up to date. There is 
little social center work, however, though public 
lecture courses and night classes in the common 
branches are conducted. 

A hospital erected and first conducted by the 
Lutheran Hospital Association with the financial 
help of the Niedringhauses is now conducted 
under Catholic auspices and seems to be render- 
ing efficient service. A group of ladies from the 
different churches is organized to meet some of 
the charitable and civic needs of the place. 

Restriction of saloons was prominent in the 
minds of the elder Niedringhauses when the town 
was established, and their regulations still hold 
that the consent of the owners representing two- 
thirds of the lot owners on a block must be se- 
cured before a saloon may be established in the 
block. This has operated to keep the number 
of saloons down to about thirty-two. There has 
been practically no increase in the last five years. 
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One small park was provided in the town’s 
original plan, a little circle of formal flower 
beds at the intersection of streets in the center 
of the town. But neglect and abuse of this 
“beauty spot” caused it to be given up. No 
effort has been made even to plan ahead for a 
park system, as East St. Louis has done by call- 
ing in George E. Kessler as an expert. Outside 
of a few vacant places utilized as baseball fields, 
the recreation of Granite City is left to several 
nickel and ten cent theaters and a public dance 
hall or two. One club building is fairly well 
equipped to serve its members in a recreational 
way. Only one industrial plant, that of the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company, has a club house for 
its employes. This has pool tables, a little gym- 
nastic apparatus, a hall, shower baths, library and 
lunch room. The same company also conducts 
a technical night school for its employes. 


Hours of Labor 


Perhaps the most striking contrast in the whole 
round of Granite City’s community life is that 
here is a town with the most meager provision 
for recreation, with only the beginnings of.a 
public library and no Y. M. C. A.—a town sin- 
gularly barren of resources for the utilization 
of leisure—yet in this very place are to be 
found advanced labor experiments in the 
direction of giving greater leisure to working- 
men. For, as THE Survey has pointed out* 
some of the steel plants in Granite City have 
demonstrated, to the satisfaction of their officials, 
the economic advantages of three eight-hour 
shifts as contrasted with two twelve-hour shifts 
in continuous processes. The Commonwealth 
Steel Company put their furnace and boiler 
crews on the three-shift plan. According to the 
paper of General Supt. R. A. Bull, read at the 
last convention of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, the plant has actually saved money, 
for the waste and inefficiency due to negligence 
and fatigue are reduced enough to outweigh the 
20 per cent addition to the pay roll of the men 
affected. The same testimony is enthusiastically 
given by Vice-President Geo. W. Niedringhaus 
of the Granite City Steel Company, where they 
have a larger number of men working eight-hour 
turns than in any other Granite City plant. 
This applies where operations are not neces- 
sarily continuous for metallurgical reasons, but 
has not been applied curiously enough to the 
open-hearth platform where operations are con- 
tinuous through necessity. The management 
holds that such a schedule there would distribute 
work unevenly between the shifts. 

This possibility apparently has not proved an 
insurmountable difficulty at the Commonwealth 
Steel Company’s plant which is the only one of 
three having such departments in Granite City 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY PLANT 


The work—mainly the manufacture of Karo Corn Syrup—employs many foreigners, few if any 


being organized. S i 
plants from the main part of Granite City. 


The railroad tracks serve the traffic of several trunk lines and separate three 
Many people must traverse this dangerous grade 


crossing daily; at only one spot is there a watchman. 


not operating the twelve-tour turn. The 


change was accompanied by an average advance 
of 22 per cent in hourly rate of wages, but the 
four-hour reduction meant that the daily wage 
decreased about 20 per cent. In view of this 
fact, the officials were very doubtful as to whe- 
ther the eight-hour shift would meet with the 
approval of the men, but when the question was 
submitted to them, a unanimous affirmative vote 
was the result. Not only this, but the open hearth 
furnace men at the Granite City Works, and the 
American Steel Company’s plant requested the 
managements to inaugurate a similar shift. This 
request was not acceded to. 

Success, therefore, at the open hearth platform 
of the Commonwealth Company is bound to have 
influence not only in Granite City but throughout 
the country where its eight-hour shift is equally 
at variance with general furnace practice. 

“We want the leisure to be with our families 
and do odd jobs around the house,” some of the 
open-hearth men said to Mr. Bull. And none of 
them has sought to use the free time in money- 
making side jobs, as some of the officials of 
steel producing plants have contended would 
be the case with such a change. That there has 
been little bad use of the leisure the officials of 
the Granite City companies all agree. “Steel 
work is so strenuous,” says Mr. Niedringhaus, 
“that any man who took to dissipation would be 
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unable to keep up his efficiency even through the 
eight-hour shift. The fact that we do not have 
to discharge any of them shows in itself that the 
time is not badly spent.” The success of the 
eight-hour shift in a city so poorly equipped for 
the use of leisure would seem to promise much 
if the schedule were inaugurated in communities 
where recreation has developed more fully. 


Unions and Trade Agreements 


In this connection peculiar interest attaches to 
the fact that Granite City Steel Works presents 
one of the most strongly unionized steel produc- 
ing plants in the country. And officials almost 
without. exception agree that this was an im- 
portant factor in leading to the introduction of 
the shorter working shift. Ever since the days of 
the elder Niedringhauses, who firmly believed 
that through the union they were apt to get the 
best men, yearly trade agreements have been ef- 
fected between the Granite City Steel Works and 
the unions, including the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Sheet and Tin Plate Workers—the 
organization with which the United 
States Steel Corporation has had _ its 
bitterest fight. Organization has recently ex- 
tended to the girls employed at the Enameling 
and Stamping Company plant, about 100 out of 
the 250 being now union members. This came 
about, according to some of those interested in 
the girls’ organization, at the instance of the 
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COMMONWBHALTH STEEL COMPANY 


The general superintendent has shown that economies in production follow the use of three eight- 
hour shifts instead of two of twelve hours. . 


“burners” who had already secured the eight 
hour day. To strengthen their own position the 
“burners” brought about the organization of the 
girls. The company has made no objection, al- 
though the Women’s Trade Union League de- 
clares that three years ago when it sought to or- 
ganize the girls three of the leaders were dis- 
charged and a forelady warned the girls not to 
attend the meeting. Union organization is 
strongest in the Niedringhaus plants; the Com- 
monwealth and American Steel Foundries plants 
are only partly unionized, while the Corn Pro- 
ducts Refining Company plant has _practical- 
ly no unionized employes. Of all Granite City 
workers perhaps one-third are organized. 


City Politics 


With a member of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion—a former worker in one of the local steel 
plants—as mayor of the city, elected on the So- 
cialist ticket, it would appear that labor condi- 
tions have gotten into politics. Yet it is signifi- 
cant to find relations of personal cordiality be- 
tween a mayor of this type and the head of the 
steel mill. The mayor, while of course critical 
of employers as a class, was glad to give the lat- 
ter credit for being a fair and liberal employer. 
And similarly, the steel executive gave friendly 
recognition to the good personal qualities of the 
mayor, although doubting his ability to see all 
sides of community problems. 
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Aside from the strength which the Socialist 
Party is gaining in all industrial centers, the 
mayor has undoubtedly had some support from 
those who think that the industrial control has 
dominated too much the civic affairs of the town. 
They point to the land, to the gas company and 
one of the principal banks, in all of which the 
Niedringhaus interests are supreme. And they 
show how political control has also been in their 
hands through the election of their men as ma- 
yor and aldermen. Indeed, the present Socialist 
mayor, although assuming power with six Social- 
ists among ten aldermen is now, through a recent 
election, confronted by a board of ten aldermen 
made up of three Niedringhaus employes, a paint- 
ing contractor, a landlord, a saloon keeper, a 
railway foreman, one workingman from a foun- 
dry and only two Socialists. That some company 
officials seek to dominate the politics of the place 
seems clear. One of the superintendents has 
for years been a factor in the local affairs of one 
national party and “deeply interested,” to quote 
his own words, in one of the municipal parties; 
for it is a noteworthy fact that national party 
names have played no part in local politics. “I 
want to say right now,” he declared, “that people 
desire no more Socialist mayors in Granite 
City.” To beat the present mayor for re-election, 
this plant superintendent is helping to smooth out 
the factional differences and unite the two older 
municipal parties in opposition to the Socialists. 
For, as in the case of Milwaukee, the election of 
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592 
the Socialists came about in a three-cornered 
contest. 

The mayor asserts that some of the business 
men are afraid to voice their objections to the 
control of the city by the Niedringhauses, but 
on the other hand nearly every business man 
will tell you what an “unfortunate thing it is 
for Granite City to be known to outside capital 
as a Socialist city,” although one hears no word 
against the mayor as a man. The latter points 
out further that some of the most discerning of 
his supporters are members of the Amalgamated 
who have worked in other places and have ob- 
served what steel companies are able to do if 
they control the machinery of local government. 
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as one community it includes one of the largest 
settlements of Bulgarians and Macedonians to be 
found in this country. 

There is no point in which on their civic side 
American industrial communities fail more con- 
spicuously than in their handling of the lowest 
paid immigrant labor. The very unwillingness of 
such towns to have their immigrant conditions 
described or considered as typical is evidence of 
this. Yet the fact that such labor is more essen- 
tial in these towns than elsewhere warrants 
especial attention to the conditions under which 
immigrants live and work. “It is true,’ said a 
factory official, “that the district is an eye sore to 
Granite City, yet ‘Hungary Hollow’ is necessary 
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It should be stated however that at no time has 
there been any serious antagonism between com- 
pany and town over issues of civic importance. 


“Hungary Hollow’ 


Perhaps the most important social problem in 
Granite City is that presented by the picturesque 
and isolated mass of immigrants in “Hungary 
Hollow.” No group in the community is more 
neglected, unless it be the Negroes, of whom 
about 1,000 are employed in the plants. All the 
latter live, however, in nearby squalid towns 
since there is an unwritten law in Granite City 
that no one shall sell or rent real estate to 
Negroes. Counting Granite City and Madison 


to the success of the large plants and the condi- 
tions are no different than with foreign com- 
munities of a like class which may be found in 
other cities. The large plants require common 
labor and Americans will not accept these posi- 
tions.” And then, as if to defend his city’s 
prestige, he said, “Granite City is practically iso- 
lated from its foreigners and Americans do not 
mingle with them either socially or in a business 
way.” But he pointed out some of the difficulties 
which surround efforts at betterment, by add- 
ing, “the majority are here today and 
gone tomorrow, adopt the least expen- 
sive mode of living and do not come to the United 
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States with the intention of becoming American 
citizens,” 

To a description of the work and life of the 
Granite City Bulgarians and Macedonians the 
Federal Immigration Commission devoted much 
space in its report, and this document has been 
drawn upon for much of the einformation here 
set forth. It is estimated that in 1907 the num- 
ber of Bulgarians reached 8,000, though some of 
the best informed citizens think this figure too 
large. But the general industrial depression of 
that year sent many back to the fatherland and 
reduced the number to only a few hundred. The 
group has since increased, although temporarily 
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Conducted by a 
Macedonian Mer- 
eantile Company. 
One Sunday after- 
noon meeting in it 
raised $4,600 for the 
Bulgarian Red Cross. 


diminishing in the summers owing to the exodus 
for railway construction work. In the fall of 
1912 as many as 600 went back to fight in the 
Balkan war. Of the 1,000 who were left, a large 
proportion lived in “Hungary Hollow.” A 
further cause for their diminishing numbers is 
that plant superintendents have declared the 
Macedonians unsatisfactory workmen. One 
man said he would rather have two Negroes 
than three Macedonians. 

More than 90 per cent are men—some single, 
but many with families in the old country. More 
than 90 per cent have been in this country less 
than five years. About 61 per cent are em- 
ployed in the steel plants, but less than 3 per 
cent are affiliated with trade unions. While 
their sobriety is said to be above the average 
American standard,they are not adaptable in 
their work, require much supervision and are 
generally the least effective industrially of the im- 
migrant races. But increasingly the younger 
men who have some intention of staying in this 
country attend school. Their earnings are from 
fifteen to seventeen cents per hour for common 
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labor, and some of them on piece work in other 
departments earn as much as thirty cents or 
more. At the time of the Immigration Commis- 
sion study, practically all earned less than $600 
a year; nearly 92 per cent less than $400; and 
about 25 per cent less than $200; these figures 
would now probably be from ten to fifteen per 
cent higher with the present higher rate of 
wages. But in addition account must be taken 
of other earnings during the periods in the sum- 
mer when the steel plants are sometimes not ‘in 
operation. As has been said, many of the com- 
mon laborers go out on railway construction jobs. 
Some of them, however, find work in other in- 
dustries in Granite City, particularly the Corn 
Products Refining Company which operated even 
above the normal output during the period of 
depression—affording a significant example of 
what diversity of industries means in a commu- 
nity. 
How the Bulgarians Live 


The standard of living however is even more 
interesting. Among the Magyars, more of whom 
have their women 
with them, the keep- 
ing of lodgers is well 
nigh a universal cus- 
tom. »@ut of forty- 
four families studied 
two-thirds kept lodg- 
ers. Of wives whose 
husbands earned less. 


A MACEDONIAN SALOON 


than $400 a year nearly 74 per cent either worked 
or had lodgers; but of those whose husbands 
earned from $400 to $600 only 53 per cent work- 
ed or kept lodgers. But by far the larger num- 
ber of Bulgarians live in groups, either on the 
“boarding boss” plan or on a system under which 
household management is shared by the group. 
The first plan is practiced by many Bulgarians 
and Macedonians living in lodging houses, a 
couple of rooms—one for sleeping and the other 
for cooking—being rented by five or six men 
who employ a Servian, Austrian or Polish woman 
at a fixed amount per month to do the buying, 
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cooking, washing, and household work. The ac- 
counts for meat, groceries and bread are kept 
under one name at the different stores, and at 
the end of the month each man pays his share 
of the aggregate expense. Under the other plan 
the members of the group take turns in doing 
the cooking and housework, rent and cost of food 
being shared proportionately. Each man, how- 
ever, does his own washing unless the group, as 
in most cases, employs a woman to do it. 

The crowding among these Bulgarian men is 
very great, the average number of persons in a 
room being 2.78. and the average per sleeping 
room being 3.30. Of sleeping rooms 22 per cent 
have five or more persons, 48 per cent. have 
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“By way of illustration, the cottages in ‘Hun- 
gary Hollow” may be considered. These cottages 
usually have three rooms, although some scat- 
tered here and there have four rooms. In each 
of these cottages twelve to sixteen men live, pay- 
ing a rent from $14 to $16 per month. Multiply- 
ing these amounts by twelve to get the annual 
rents, they are found to be $168 and $192 re- 
spectively. These rentals are the equivalent of 
an investment of $2,800 and $3,200. The origi- 
nal cost of the cottages, it is claimed, was $1,500, 
although this seems to be an excessive estimate. 
On this basis, however, the landlords are receiv- 
ing from 11 to 13 per cent gross. As the houses 
are badly in need of repair, practically the only 
deduction to be made is for taxes and insurance. 


A MACEDONIAN MERCANTILE COMPANY BUILDING 
In normal! “full times” forty-five lodging rooms are occupied by 200 Bulgarians. 


four or more, and 67 per cent three or more. 
According to one plant official, a tenement or- 
dinance was once adopted establishing a minimum 
space for each sleeper. Foreigners were dissat- 
isfied, he said, their departure from the city crip- 
pling the plants so that it became necessary to 
repeal the ordinance. While doubtless other 
factors entered into the labor scarcity, one can 
readily believe that the Macedonian and Bulgar- 
ian lodging house proprietors were those mainly 
responsible for the dissatisfaction. The month- 
ly rent is about $1.11 per man. The income 
which landlords derive from rent is “out of pro- 
portion to the investment, and excessive,” says 
the report of the Immigration Commission. 


The cottages are very similar to, but not so good 
as, those for which the southern cotton mill oper- 
atives pay a rent of $3 to $3.50 per month. 

“As far as the rooming houses, which are con- 
ducted by the mercantile establishments, are con- 
cerned, and in which such a large proportion of 
the population lives, the rents are from $5 to $8 
per room. Taking an average rental per room of 
$5, which is a very low estimate, a mercantile 
house having 50 rooms to rent would receive $250 


in rentals per month, or $3,000 annually. 
This amount represents the annual interest 
payment on $50,000 at 6 per cent. In 


practice a parallel case exists to substantiate this 
supposition. A mercantile house in the commu- 
nity has 50 rooms for rent, from which it receives 
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CEMENT BLOCK HOUSES OCCUPIED BY 
BULGARIAN WORKMEN 


more than an average of $5 per room per month. 
Its building cost $30,000. . The lower floor is oc- 
cupied by a saloon and two large stores. The 
rental from its rooms above the first floor, there- 
fore pays over 10 per cent on the money invested 
in the entire building, or, in other words, the 
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income from the tenants pays more than the or- 
dinary rate of return on the cost of the building, 
and leaves free of rent the saloon and store 
rooms, which are the most valuable part of the 
building for rental purposes. 

“From these illustrations, it seems clear that al- 
though the recent immigrant’s per capita outgo 
for rent is small because he lives in a crowded 
condition, yet the rent he pays by groups or fami- 
lies is excessive and yields an unusually large rate 
of return to his landlord.” 


In the lodging houses owned and conducted by 
the “mercantile houses” as many as 200 Bulgar- 
ians crowd into 45 rooms during the full times 
of the winter when the steel mills are operating 
on their normal schedules. But the ordinary 
“mercantile company” conducts a varied business 
which often includes many such lines as grocery, 
meat market, dry goods and clothing shop, sa- 
loon, coffee house, bakery, bank, steamship 
agency, billiard and pool room, amusement hall, 
real estate and rental business, restaurant, and 
perhaps a weekly or semi-weekly newspaper. The 
proprietors use their position to squeeze large 
profits out of their fellow countrymen, but the 
average Bulgarian lives on so little that he is 
able to save much. This is shown by the fact 
that from one bank in Granite City no less than 
$50,000 was drawn in six weeks at the time of 
the Balkan war. In less than three hours one 
Sunday afternoon a meeting held in a dance 
pavilion contributed $4,600 to be sent to the Bul- 
garian Red Cross. 


A Civic “Poor Relation” 


d 


“Hungary Hollow,” it should be stated, was not 
developed by the industrial plants or their realty 
company, but by, an independent real estate com- 
pany, to which several large unimproved tracts 
were sold. Although it in turn has sold much of 
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the area to the foreigners it owns not a few of 
the houses where bad conditions obtain. This 
district is of course governed by the authorities 
of Granite City, of which it is a part, but they 
have neglected it shamefully. Until last year 
there was not a paved street and now there are 
but two. Sanitary supervision is conspicuous by 
‘its absence. And one of the worst features is 
the dangerous grade crossing which separates the 
neighborhood from the main part of Granite City. 
Across a score of tracks, carrying the freight 
and fast passenger trains of several trunk lines 
every inhabitant of “Hungary Hollow” must go 
to reach the business center and most of the in- 
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newspaper proprietor as well, is the most po- 
tent factor in the control of neighborhood affairs. 
He not only lodges many of his patrons but 
sells to all of them nearly everything they buy. 
And to him they look for advice in the affairs of 
life, He tells them of opportunities for work and 
advises them about accepting work which is of- 
fered. 

So isolated are these Bulgarians from the 
American life beside and around them, that an 
American almost thinks himself in a foreign 
country when he crosses the tracks. Visit “Hun- 
gary Hollow” in the latter part of May and 
you may find every doorway and window framed 


BULGARIAN SECOND HAND CLOTHING STORE IN “HUNGARY HOLLOW.” 


Aside from his “‘stock’’ the store-keeper’s equipment consists of a row of nails in a fence and the 
use of a neighbor’s bench. 


dustries of the city. And the dwellers in the 
central part of Granite City who work in the two 
or three plants on the “Hungary Hollow” side of 
the crossing have the same dangerous trip to 
make. At only one point is there a watchman. 
Scarcely, any of the denizens of the “Hollow” 
are voters, and they have little to do with the 
civic affairs of Granite City. But over affairs 
among themselves, they have an interesting sys- 
tem of control which involves popular gatherings 
not unlike a town meeting. It rests in the main 
on a “boss system” analogous to that in our own 
city politics. The alien press has a large in- 
fluence on public opinion, but the head of each 
“mercantile house,’”’ who in some instances is 


in green boughs brought in from the nearest 
woodland. On all sides you will hear singing and 
the music of the concertina, while every saloon 
and coffee house overflows with all sorts of fes- 
tivity. You will be astonished to learn the occa- 
sion of it all: these comparatively uneducated 
foreigners are having a most hilarious time—and 
some of them are getting uproariously drunk— 
in honor of the origin of the Bulgarian alphabet 
and the two monks, St. Methodius and St. 
Cyril, to whose credit that literary labor stands. 

During the Balkan war all such festivity as danc- 
ing and. gay music was abandoned; national 
hymns and ballads descriptive of soldier life and 
bravery in ceath were mainly to be heard. 
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The Larger Civic Problem 

Just as “Hungary Hollow” has an important 
and close relation with the work-a-day life of 
Granite City, so Granite City and the East Side 
are important parts of the St. Louis industrial 
district, and are increasingly recognized as such. 
And just as “Hungary Hollow” shares scarcely at 
all in the civic and social activities of the city to 
which it belongs, so Granite City and the East Side 
are “out in the cold” so far as the civic plans 
and social progress of St. Louis are concerned. 
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senting detailed schemes for the growth and im- 
provement of areas much farther distant on the 
western side. Yet the minimizing of arbitrary 
governmental boundaries by the “industrial dis- 
trict’ idea would seem to emphasize the wisdom 
of a similar point of view with reference to the 
essential social and civic unity of the same dis- 
trict. It points at least to the need of co-operat- 
ing and co-ordinating action on the part of the 
several governmental authorities having juris- 
diction in such a “district” and equally upon the 


VACANT LOTS IN MADISON ARE USUALLY GIVEN OVER TO CROPS OF TIN CANS AND 
OTHER RUBBISH 


Of course, there is little initiative on the part 
of these communities to ‘join in.” And the in- 
spiration which St. Louis extends to its western 
suburbs—identified with it in the same county 
and state governments—is entirely lacking in 
its relation to the East Side towns, whose vol- 
ume of business and industrial output neverthe- 
less it now gladly claims as swelling the great- 
ness of the St. Louis district. 

Naturally the broad river and the state bound- 
aries break the identity of interests depending 
upon state, county or municipal legislation. It is 
easy, therefore, to understand why a city plan 
for St. Louis and its environs has nothing to do 
with the region across the river, although pre- 
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part of the volunteer social and civic agencies 
similarly involved. 

The need for such harmonizing of effort is 
readily apparent. The St. Louis city infirmary 
and the relief societies are frequently imposed 
upon by applicants whose care is properly a re- 
sponsibility of the Illinois communities. A wife 
deserter on either side can find refuge by merely 
crossing a bridge, and similarly criminals are 
glad to avail themselves of the state line as one 
additional barrier against pursuit, though 
the pdlice ,of the two sides have some 
co-operative relations. Beggars come and 
go across the bridge, while the communi- 
ties on either side make no attempt to unify 
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their methods of handling this problem. Prosti- 
tutes when harassed on one side readily cross to 
the other. And the difference in the enforce- 
ment of Sunday closing laws is an open secret 
among the thirsty. Yet in the St. Louis Central 
Council of Social Agencies which comprises 
about fifty organizations, there is no representa- 
tion from the East Side—due largely, no doubt, 
to the fact that there are few live social agencies 
on that side of the river to be represented. But 
for the better handling of its own problems, if 
not to promote the social unity of the district, it 
would seem that St. Louis should take greater in- 
terest in the encouragement of civic and social 
effort on the East Side. 

This contrast between the recognition of the 
industrial and commercial unity of the whole St. 
Louis “district” and the absence of any expres- 
sion of its real civic and social unity is, of course, 
typical of the situation to be found in the rela- 
tion of practically every large center of popula- 
tion to its industrial satellites. Yet here it seems 
to be even more sharply drawn than usual. The 
economic advantages of the East Side are, for 
certain industries, even more pronounced than 
is the case in the average suburban factory town; 
while the social and civic ties are even weaker. 
The East Side is valued for its industrial and 
commercial contributions to the district, and has 
the advice and help of the strongest St. Louis 
business organizations. But it is left to work 
out its own civic and social salvation. 

What it has accomplished and what—through 
ignorance or apathy or preoccupation—it has 
failed to do, we have tried to outline briefly, us- 
ing Granite City as a typical community. We 
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find a town planned, established and largely con- 
trolled by one industrial interest. Laid out in 
about the same unattractive fashion as other in- 
dustrial towns of its class, it presents neither 
the showy front of some “model cities’ nor the 
wretched conditions which are often to be found 
in family squalor behind such a mask. [Except 
for “Hungary Hollow” with its crowding and ex- 


ploited Bulgarian men, Granite .City is 
not a great deal above the  Ameri- 
can average of rather monotonous’ work- 


ingmen’s communities—few of its dwellings are 
of the worst sort, and none are of the attractive 
sort which many English and a very few Ameri- 
can industrial towns are providing. Exceptional- 
ly barren of resources for the social and rec- 
reational life of its inhabitants, it nevertheless 
seems to have little of the demoralization which 
usually accompanies such lacks. Founded in a 
paternalistic way, it has managed to avoid some 
of the worst mistakes of paternalism. Dominated 
by one industrial group, it has had neither spec- 
tacular “welfare” benefits, nor arbitrary regula- 
tion of every day life in accordance with the 
whim of an autocrat priding himself on “his” 
men and what he does for them. Instead, there 
is a democratic spirit in the sharing of indus- 
trial power, as shown by the relations between 
employers and trade unions, which has worked 
out a more significant forward step in indus- 
trial conditions—the substitution of the eight- for 
the twelve-hour shift in some steel processes, 
continuous and otherwise, than can be shown by 
other places where industrial autocracy is more 
pronounced. 
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RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW 


WAR AND ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN THE BALKANS 


BENJAMIN C. MARSH 


[When the armies of the allies were penetrating the Turkish border, an American 
social worker set out for the front. His plan was to interpret to America and Ameri- 
cans the things of human significance back of the press dispatches. This social worker 
was Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary of the Committee on Congestion of New York. 
His correspondence from the capitals of the allies, from the firing line, and from the 
London conferences have been handled in several newspapers; this article is one 
of the first pieces of writing he has done since getting back to the United States. 

Tt has been pointed out more than once that some of the same zeal which in earlier 
generations went utto the forcign missionary field is today applicd to our city frontiers, 
and the number of sons and daughters of missionarics who have engaged in social 
work 1s cited as evidence. Mr. Marsh’s father and mother have for forty years been 
missionaries in Bulgaria and Turkey. 

Born himself in Eski Zaghra (Bulgaria), speaking Bulgarian, French and German, 
“though my German is a tragedy,” Mr. Marsh had entré as few outsiders. It brought 
him into personal conference with various prime ministers, and he was asked to report 
the peace negotiations at London. It is not, of course, possible for the writer to quote 
them at this stage; neither is it possible for the reader to do more than speculate as:to 
how large a hand an American social worker has had in shaping plans for the inter nal 
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most remarkable fact of the Balkan war, 
with the possible exception of the sub- 


1 Ee superb audacity of the allies is the 


merging of their centuries of jealousies and 
rivalries. This made possible their union of- 
fensive and defensive in the common cause 


against Turkish misgovernment and oppression. 
The fundamental causes of the war, with some 
of the implications arising therefrom are suc- 
cinctly stated by Stoyan Daneff, president of the 
Bulgarian National Assembly and first delegate 
to the peace conference in London: 


“The conditions of Bulgarians, Greeks and 
Servians in European Turkey were intolerable 
under Turkish misrule. We tried every method 
known to diplomacy to secure reforms and every 
effort had proved futile. Diplomacy and Turkish 
promises failed. Extortion, oppression, massa- 
cres of the Christians continued. War was the 
only course open to the allies, and we were 
compelled to have recourse to arms to secure 
the reforms vainly promised. 

“While the war was originally begun to secure 
reforms, the outcome of the war has made it im- 
possible for us to remain satisfied with merely 
another pledge of reforms in Macedonia. We 
must terminate Turkish misrule in Europe over 
all Christian peoples, and in order to do that, 
Turkish territory in Europe must be restricted 
to the limits designated by the allies at the peace 
conference. 

“In reality these proposals of the allies merely 
extend the area of Turkey in Europe to be lib- 
erated from misrule, and provide for the effective 
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economic reconstruction’ 


of the Balkans. —Ed.| gidyevon 


development of the peoples therein. The succéss 
of the allies in self-government and in devel- 
oping the resources of their countries, in spite 
of the heavy burdens of defense, is the best 
guarantee of their ability to give the peoples jin 
the territory ceded the same opportunity. Just 
and enlightened government is not an experi- 
ment for the allies. It is an accomplished and 
acknowledged fact. To secure these blessings 
to the territory we claim was the sufficient cause 
of the war.” 


Twenty-two years ago Mr. Tricoupis, then 
prime minister of Greece, suggested such a union 
of the Balkan States as was consummated six 
months ago. It was premature. The bitterness 
engendered by the Bulgarian Servian war was 
still strong in these two which have 
borne the brunt of the present war, their troops 
often fighting side by side. Greece was not pre- 
pared for any kind of a conflict as was shown 
six years later by its sorry fiasco against Turkey. 


nations 


But the allies, uniquely Bulgaria and Servia, 
devoted themselves during the past score of years 
to preparation for the supreme effort to expel 
Turkey from Europe. It must be done. Strat- 
Canning, when ambassador to Constantino- 
ple said nearly a that the Turk 
«should be driven bag and baggage into the heart 
of Asia Minor. This was attempted in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 18/7. By the treaty of San 
Stefano at the close of that war, the Turks were 
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driven out of practically all of what is known 
as Macedonia. England, however, at the treaty 
of Berlin early in 1878 compelled the restoration 
to Turkey of nearly all the territory in Mace- 
donia given the present allies at San Stefano. 
As George Washburn, for more than thirty 
years president of Robert College at Constanti- 
nople has justly said: “The treaty of Berlin hu- 
miliated Russia, without helping Turkey, while 
it ignored the rights of the provinces of which 
it disposed.” 

The reforms the powers undertook to compel 
Turkey to make in Macedonia were never exe- 
cuted. The powers preferred outrage, extortion 
and violence by Turkey in Macedonia, and even 
fomented dissensions between the Christians 
there, so that they might peacefully assimilate 
the territory. This suited Turkey, too, better 
than losing her territory to the allies because 
she might be able to sell more of Macedonia at a 
bargain. For an adequate quid pro quo the Porte 
would have ceded to Austria, part of Macedonia, 
even Salonica, just as in 1909 she accepted about 
$11,000,000 for permitting Austria-Hungary to 
keep Bosnia and Herzegovina, on the ground 
that it was payment for property she possessed 
in these two provinces. 

The allies knew the covetousness of the 
Christian powers and that they must strike soon. 
The terms of the federation provided that the 
armies should work as a unit, but each should 
operate in its own territory first; that after the 
conclusion of the war there should be for twenty- 
five years. free trade between the four states, 
and that no one of the states should declare war 
during this period unless agreed to by three out 
of the four, but that all of them would unite in 
the defense of any state attacked. These ar- 
rangements were completed last July. Late in 
September Turkey refused to inaugurate certain 
imperative reforms in Macedonia. On October 
8,..Montenegro declared war against Turkey. 
Within two weeks, the war was raging over most 
of Macedonia. Of that conflict Winston Church- 
ill said in the House of Commons: 


‘Here was a war which had broken out in 
spite of all that rulers and diplomats could do 
to prevent it, a war in which the press had had 
no part, a war which the whole force of the 
money power had been subtly and steadfastly 
directed to prevent.” 


The European powers had most emphatically 
told the allies that they must not fight. The 
combined armies of the powers numbered over 
5,500,000. Counting every able-bodied man and 
boy over sixteen the allies could but barely mus- 
ter 850,000. The total war strength of the Turk- 
ish army was nearly 1,000,000, although the 
larger part of their troops were in Asia Minor. 
To be sure.the allies knew they could depend 
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A GREEK MACEDONIAN 


PEASANT 


upon that nice alignment of jealousy and distrust 
euphemistically designated the “Balance of 
Power” in Europe to prevent the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente from acting together to 
help Turkey. 

Probably before this issue reaches its readers 
war will have been renewed, If so I will venture 
the prediction that Adrianople will be taken 
within three weeks, and the Chataldja lines 
broken, though at a fearful cost of life. 

Readers of THE SuRvEy are more interested 
in the economic conditions and social institutions 
of the allied states than in statistics of armies 
or numbers killed. The object of the war is 
not merely acquisition of territory, but the im- 
provement of economic conditions, both in the 
allied states themselves and in the newly liber- 
ated territory. All of the allies have well nigh 
exhausted their resources in preparing for the 
war. Defense has taken from a quarter to a 
third or more of the national income of all four 
nations. Other expenditures have been’ crip- 
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PHEASANTS WEAVING 


pled. Even most. of the chief cities are largely 
without sewers, and streets are unpaved, al- 
though the most important ones have a good 
water supply. Taxes are cruelly high and work 
a great injustice upon the peasants and wage 
earners of the countries themselves, although 
Bulgaria and Servia have progressive income 
taxes. Both of these countries, however, are 
looking for new sources of revenue. In Mace- 
donia where ‘Turkish taxes are often farmed out 
to the highest bidder, two to three fifths of the 
produce of peasants is taken in kind by the tax- 
collectors. 

It is estimated that 70,000 to 75,000 of the al- 
lies were killed or died from disease or wounds 
during the war. This represents about a twelfth 
of their war strength. While the growth of in- 
dustry in all of the states except Montenegro 
has been marked during the past twenty years, 
industry is still of minor importance. All of 
these kingdoms are primarily agricultural coun- 
tries, and all of them need the opportunity to 
develop their natural resources without devoting 
time and money to defense against aggression. 

Of the four, Bulgaria is the most advanced, 
partly because she has reached a practical stage. 
There are three agricultural schools, while the 
government co-operates with local commercial 
bodies in technical and industrial education and 
maintains many technical institutions. Educa- 
tion is free, and attendance fairly well enforced 
from eight to twelve years of age. The richer 
parents were obliged to pay about $4 a year 
for each of their children attending the higher 


schools. There are about 4,000 elementary 
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schools with nearly 450,000 pupils, in addition 
to those in private schools. In 1909 there were 
155 special technical and other schools, 292 low- 
er middle class schools, and twenty-seven gym- 
nasia with a total attendance of nearly 65,000. 
The National University at Sofia is the culmina- 
tion of the education system. The government 
gives a yearly subvention amounting to half the 
cost of education (the subsidy is two-thirds for 
elementary schools). The rest is paid by local 
authorities. 

The exports from Bulgaria are chiefly cereals, 
especially wheat. Attar of roses is also an im- 
portant item. The tariffs are definitely designed 
to protect and stimulate local industries, and as 
a general rule the duty on finished products, is 
about double the duty on the raw material, but 
the highest important duty is only about 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

A gratifying evidence of the desire of the al- 
lies to improve conditions in their own countries 
as well as in the conquered territory is their plan 
to hold during the coming summer a conference 
on economic reconstruction. One of the first 
things, Mr. Gueshov, the prime minister of Bul- 
garia, asked of me when I was in Sofia, was to 
make suggestions for a building code for Bul- 
garia. 

Various peace delegates at London told me a 
good deal of their plans for the proposed confer- 
ence this summer, at which they will consider 
the problems common to all the countries and to 
Macedonia as well. The program of subjects 1n- 
cludes their fiscal policy, means of communication, 
agricultural development, industrial and technical 
education, systems of taxation, housing, etc. 
The new Balkan States constitute the nucleus 
for the greatest power in southern Europe, and 
they propose to profit in their future develop- 
ment, even more than in the past, by the experi- 
ence of all the most successful nations of the 
world, among which they include the United 
States. 


A MONTENEGRIN HUT IN WINTER 
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CLEVELAND’S GROUP PLAN 


A LARGE SCALE EXPERIMENT IN GOOD WILL AND CHARITABLE GIVING 


C. W. WILLIAMS 


ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


[Cleveland was one of the first American cities to launch a project to group her 


public buildings in a “civic center.’ 


It is the first large city to scheme out a group plan to bring all its philanthropic 
agencies into a new era of team work and efficiency. 
The plan is put forward by the Chamber of Commerce, and its base is the co- 


operative collection of charitable support. 


them: the plan will be a failure— 


1. If it does not raise more money ; 


But it is drafted along original lines, and 
in the views of its advocates is far more than a fiscal enterprise. 


To quote one of 


2, If it diminishes the personal quality in charity, even though twice as much money is 


rais ed e 
8 


needed 


If the federation does not have the courage to divert money to work where it is greatly 
and fails to persuade organizations to abandon fields better covered by others; 


If it fails to build up weak organizatoins whose work gives prospect of service to the 


community ; 


5. If it does not stimulate new organizations to meet new needs. 


Perhaps the most definite criticism lodged against such projects in the past has 


been that they would tend to bring all the social work of a community under the thumb 
of a few business interests. It is claimed for the Cleveland plan, on the contrary, that 
it will stimulate giving among vast numbers of people of moderate means, and boards 
of direction need no longer be lumbered up with Mrs. Gold-Rocks and Mr. Brown 
Stone Front. These boards, assured of support through the federation, can choose 
active members. 

Cleveland’s preparation and previous experience assure as favorable conditions 
for the experiment as any city in the country. For this very reason, other commu- 
nities may well see how Cleveland fares before attempting the plan. Cleveland busi- 
ness men themselves consider that their several years’ work through their “charities 
endorsement committec” is an indispensable factor in whatever chances the iarger 


scheme has for success —Ed. ] 


of a growing city’s charities, and a new 
way out of perplexing problems of phil- 
anthropy, were opened up on Tuesday, January 7, 
when the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce unan- 
imously adopted the report of its committee on 
benevolent associations, recommending the estab- 
lishment of a Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy. At the same time it asked its president 
to serve with the mayor, the judge of the Pro- 
bate Court, the president of the Bar Association, 
and the president of the Academy of Medicine in 
appointing a provisional federation commission 
for the performance of the necessary functions 
of the federated board, pending the organiza- 
tion of that body. 


This action is the result-of a five years’ search 
for the cause of the constantly increasing diffi- 
culty of securing funds for maintaining and de- 
veloping the work of the various charitable in- 
stitutions of the city. The committee came to an 
appreciation of this difficulty through its work 
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A NEW method of undertaking the support 


of charity endorsement as carried on since 1900 
—helieved to be the first such work to be under- 
taken successfully by a commercial organization. 
In 1903 the committee made an exceedingly care- 
ful investigation of the whole of the city’s giving 
during the year 1907. In 1910 it made a sim- 
ilar study of the whole situation for 1909. Its 
findings have been studied by the committee and 
have given rise to the proposal of the Federa- 
tion for Charity and Philanthropy as outlined 
in these paragraphs from the report. The or- 
ganization is to be known as the Cleveland Fed- 
eration for Charity and Philanthropy, and, to 
quote from the report, it is to be composed of 
a board of thirty trustees chosen in the following 
manner: 
Ten to be elected by the organizations 

which become parties to the federation. 

' Ten to be elected by the patrons who con- 

tribute funds to the federation’s support. 

Ten to be appointed by the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce and approved by 
its board of directors. 
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The term of office is two years, half of 
each group to be elected each year. 

The meeting of patrons is to be open to 
any person contributing $10 or more to the 
federation during the year prior to the meet- 
ing. A donor may send his personal dele- 
gate, but this delegate is to be free to repre- 
sent one person only. 

No person receiving compensation from 
any of the constituent organizations is elig- 
ible to membership on the federation board. 

Any organization is considered eligible to 
participation in the federation which makes 
to the citizens of Cleveland, without restric- 
tion to religious, denominational or other 
special affiliation, a legitimate appeal for 
funds with which to further its activities. 

The relation between a constituent organ- 
ization and the federation will be subject to 
such conditions as may be from time to time 
agreed and established, and will at all times 
be subject to the right of either party to 
dissolve it at the end of any fiscal year of 
the federation. 


Inter-Society Relations 


Consultation with many persons interested in 
the various organizations suggested the follow- 
ing agreement between the federation and the 
organizations that will join it: 


1. When the federation obtains from any 
given person an unrestricted pledge equal to 
his total gifts to the current expenses of the 
constituent institutions during the preceding 
year, the federation thereupon agrees to as- 
sign to each organization an amount equal 
to the gift as thus previously received from 
that person. 


When the federation receives an unre- 
stricted pledge totaling more than 10 per 
cent above the aggregate thus previously 
given the various constituents, it agrees to 
divide one-half the increase pro rata among 
the institutions which were his beneficiaries 
during the year preceding the time of his 
gift to the federation. In case the amount 
is less than the total of those previously 
given to separate institutions, the amount 
shall be divided pro rata among the earlier 
beneficiaries. 


This agreement is to continue until the 
end of the second fiscal year. 

If the donor prefers to designate the di- 
rection of his gift, his liberty to do so is to 
be complete. 


2. Each constituent organization is to be 
free to solicit donations from persons not 
making their gifts through the federation. 
When donors obtained through these efforts 
become federation subscribers, the arrange- 
ment above noted becomes effective. 


3. Each institution is to be free—and is 
urged—to maintain close touch with its 
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friends and constituents. The federation 
will plan to’furnish to the organizations up- 
to-date lists of their donors, and in every 
other way will seek to promote the relation 
between the organization and the individual. 
A principal duty of the federation shall be 
to widen in every possible manner the char- 
itable, philanthropic and social interests of 
the whole list of donors. 


4. For the present the agreement is to 
involve only the ordinary current expense 
budgets of each institution. Each organiza- 
tion agrees not to solicit gifts, nor to en- 
deavor to obtain designations, at the hands 
of the contributors to the federation. The 
need and the method by which shall be raised 
funds for purposes outside of current ex- 
penses are to be in each case determined by 
consultation between the federation and the 
organization concerned. 


5. Tags, tickets, etc., are not to be cir- 
culated by any organization in the federa- 
tion. It shall be the aim of the federation 
to do away with benefit bazars, fairs, enter- 
tainments and balls. For the present, each 
constituent organization agrees not to ar- 
range these benefits without consulting the 
federation. 


6. Such reports on their current activities 
as may be desired are to be made to the 
board by the constituent organizations, and 
their books are to be open to the audit of 
the board. 


The Plan Before the People of Cleveland 


A conference was held on January 10 of the 
trustees, directors and officers of the various or- 
ganizations. Each of the endorsed institutions 
will now be asked whether it is willing to receive 
contributions through the federation in line with 
the items of the agreement. Following action 
on this request will come the election and ap- 
pointment of the board of thirty. Time, of 
course, will be required before the whole range 
of the possibilities can be realized, but it would 
be hard to imagine a better start on the road 
toward their realization than is already evidenced 
in the enthusiastic attitude of institutions, donors 
and citizens. 

The most important considerations leading up 
to the organization of the federation can best 
be given by quoting the remarks of Chairman 
Martin A. Marks at the meeting when the report 
was enthusiastically adopted. Mr. Marks has 
been the head of the committee for a number of 
years. How earnestly he believes in the social 
and philanthropic possibilities of the plan can be 
seen from his words. They are given in sub- 
stance on the two succeeding pages: 
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The Cleveland Group Plan by Chairman Martin A. Marks 


After more than five years of what I 
think | may call as conscientious a study of 
a difficult and a decidedly delicate problem 
as 1 believe any committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce has ever made, the proposals 
put before you seem to the committee not 
only reasonable proposals but positively in- 
evitable proposals, if the problem of phil- 
anthropy in Cleveland is to be solved. 


In the first place, let me remind you of the 
great extent of the charitable and philan- 
thropic enterprise in Cleveland. As stated 
in the report, in 1909 seventy-three institu- 
tions were attacking the problem of social 
betterment from almost every possible angle. 
They owned endowments worth nearly $4,- 
000,000. They were taking the full time of 
several hundred people and were calling for 
the annual expenditure of one and one-half 
millions of dollars—a sum equal to $3 for 
every man, woman and child of Cleveland. 
They were asking each year for direct con- 
tributions of about $1 per citizen, or, rough- 


ly, $650,000. 


Now let me contrast with that the size of 
the body of people that make possible this 
splendid enterprise and this splendid ex- 
penditure of $3 per inhabitant. This body 
numbers 5,386—only 5,386! Less than 1 
per cent of Cleveland’s population. 

The smallness of this number was one of 
the first jolts received by your committee 
after it set out in the attempt to get the facts 
which would explain why it was becoming 
each year more and more difficult to secure 
the gifts needed to carry on the city’s works 
of good will 

But the study of that number itself brought 
further surprises. Six people were giving 
42 per cent; 54 people were giving 55 per 
cent; 253 persons were giving nearly three- 
fourths of all the money contributed. Only 
2,521 persons, or less than half of one per 
cent of the population of Cleveland, were 
practically making possible the whole great 
enterprise described to you. 


Even the small number of larger givers is 
constantly getting smaller still. 

In 1907, the investigation showed that 13 
people were giving 35 per cent. In 1909, as 
I have said, only 6 people were giving 42 
per cent. In 1907 74 persons were giving 
51.5 per cent. In 1909 54 persons were giv- 
ing 55 per cent. And so on, a constantly 
decreasing number of chief givers. 

The total number of givers shows a sim- 
ilar decrease. In 1907 there were 5,733 
persons contributing to 61 institutions, with 
total budgets of less than a million dollars; 
in 1909, 73 institutions with budgets of one 
and one-half millions were being assisted 
by only 5,386 single givers! The commit- 
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tee believes that this decreasing number. is 
serious enough in itself, but it is also serious 
because it is a symptom of the difficulty that 
is certain to underlie the competitive method 
of canvassing for funds. As the difficulty 
of securing funds increases, as the result of 
the increased number and need of. institu- 
tions, each institution carries its troubles to 
the offices of the few big givers, disregard- 
ing the cultivation of the small giver and 
the general education of the non-giver. Ina 
time of financial strain such cultivation and 
education are too slow with their results. In 
prosperous times they seem unnecessary. 
Even the broadest minded institution has, 
furthermore, to think twice before under- 
going the expense of a broad educational 
campaign when it knows that a certain part 
of the results of such a campaign will go into 
the treasuries of other organizations. The 
expenses of such an educational campaign 
have to be carried several years before they 
come back. The expense of getting money 
is already very large—nearly $1,000 per 
institution, or over 10 per cent of the gifts 
directly solicited. And it is getting larger 
constantly. On the present basis, if a good 
representative can get the hearing of the 
large giver, his institution’s success is cer- 
tain. This overemphasis of good representa- 
tion as compared with good institutional 
work is not good for the extension of the 
work of amelioration as a whole—not good 
for the advancement of the city’s welfare as 


a whole. 
* * * 


Your committee has tried to keep in mind 
not only the institutions and their work, not 
only the donors and their good will, but, com- 
bined with both, the welfare of Cleveland as 
a whole The committee’s problem has been, 
therefore, to devise a plan which should: 

First, increase the amount given and so 
relieve the institutions of the present finan- 
cial strain and also make possible still fur- 
ther enlargement of the work for the ben- 
efit of the needy, and the improvement of 
general conditions; 

Second, to increase the number giving, 
thus furnishing a larger part of the body 
of citizens with a kind of stockholders’ in- 
terest—if I may call it that—in everything 
that touches the welfare of the rest of the 
citizens; 

Third, to do this in a manner that shall not 
depend upon the ability with which this par- 
ticular work or that happens to be presented 
to the givers, but rather upon its proper re- 
lation to the other activities equally worthy 
and to the work as a whole; 


Fourth, to accomplish all this not so much 


‘by a board of thirty as by means of a great 
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body of givers better educated to the all- 
round needs of the city than is any other 
body of citizens in any other city today; 


Fifth, to create this great body of edu- 
cated givers by spending in broad social 
and philanthropic education a part of the 
money which now goes simply to making 
one form of charity seem more attractive 
than another ; 


Sixth, to simplify the whole problem in 
every way by doing away with the idea that 
the various institutions represent unrelated, 
separate needs and fields. If they are effi- 
cient they cannot go at the problem of need 
in that way. It is one big problem and all 
the agencies are attacking only different 
parts of it. They are doubtless very efficiently 
attacking these different parts of it as 
separate institutions with distinct boards. In 
many ways they are already co-operating 
efficiently, as distinct organizations, but they 
still continue to lose the value of co-operating 
with each other when it comes to the 
matter of sitting in the anteroom of the large 
giver’s private office. 


Lastly, to accomplish these aims, not so 
much by means of, as under the direction of, 
a small body of citizens chosen from the var- 
ious interested constituencies and as repre- 
sentative as possible of the city’s best abili- 
ties, its best judgments, and its best hopes 
and aspirations. 


*x* OK 


The plan proposed differs in essential 
points from any devised or practiced in any 
other city. It is not a federation of institu- 
tions alone, asin Denver; not of givers alone, 
nor of both together. It is a federation for ad- 
vancing charity and philanthropy, of institu- 
tions, of givers and of citizens. It does not 
‘intend to be a mere collecting agency, as is 
the Liverpool project, though it does not 
wish to assume to direct gifts to this or that 
work until it has had at least two years of 
experience, and then only on the request of 
the individual contributor. It will hope to 
produce its results in the way of a wiser 
distribution mainly through a _ better edu- 
cated giver, rather than through its own ac- 
tion. In this I am referring to “Item of 
agreement No. 1,” according to which, in 
the absence of designation or restriction, a 
gift through the federation will continue for 
two years to follow the direction of the gifts 
last made directly to the separate institu- 
tions. 


It does not, furthermore, plan to do away 
with the financial activities of the various 
constituent organizations, but to direct these 
activities towards the non-giver in the hope 
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of bringing him into the fold. Every person 
in the city, therefore, is today and will con- 
tinue to be as open as ever to the canvass 
of any or all of the seventy-three institu- 
tions up to the moment when the constituent 
organizations receive word that this or that 
person has signified his willingness to become 
a subscriber to the federation for an 
amount not less than his previous aggre- 
gate gifts to the separate institutions. 
Please notice that this makes the plan very 
different from that originally talked of, by 
which the board was to assume the whole of 
all the various budgets. According to the 
present plan, the effectiveness of the federa- 
tion will depend entirely on the wishes and 
the choice of the donor. If at any time a 
donor decides he does not care for what the 
federation is aiming at, he can return to the 
former way of making gifts direct; for him 
the federation comes to an end. 


a 


Between the federation’s subscriber and 
the good work of Cleveland as a whole, the 
federation plans to establish a closer rela- 
tion than at present. The committee real- 
izes fully that in the long run the financial 
success of the plan will depend on its ability 
to maintain and develop genuine, personal 
interest. The co-operation of every organ- 
ization will be enlisted and this co-operation 
ought easily to ensure a better showing than 
in 1909 when 66 per cent of the givers gave 
to one institution only, and only 33 to 16 or 
more. 


For the institution, the plan should mean 
a larger life because of more money, without 
that money being purchased at the cost of 
the time of the superintendent. For the 
donor, it should mean larger satisfaction, 
without the pleasure of one gift being spoiled 
by the unhappiness of. ten refusals. For the 
citizen, it should mean a better Cleveland. 
lor all, your committee believes the plan will 
mean the establishment of good works upon 
the basis they deserve,—the basis, that is, 
where they will be thought of as a legiti- 
mate and proper part of the city’s life and 
progress, by citizens whose social interest 
and view-points have been stimulated and de- 
veloped as the result of a broad, united and 
sympathetic educational movement directed 
by a board of thirty leading citizens. 


Ko KS 


Then, in that day, I believe, we shall, 
wherever we go, be able to hold up our heads 
as “citizens of no mean city’—Cleveland, 
first city to organize itself for becoming 
“the city of good will.” 
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THE DYNAMITE CASE 


JOHN A. FITCH 


AUTHOR OF THE STEEL WORKERS 


HEN on December 28, the jury in the 

\/ United States District Court of In- 

diana brought in a verdict of guilty 
with respect to thirty-eight out of forty 
defendants, it brought to a close one of 
the most. amazing cases ever tried in an 
American court. In the past decade only 
three other labor trials have excited similar 
interest, those of Haywood, Moyer and Petti- 
bone in Idaho in 1906, that of the McNamaras 
a year ago at Los Angeles and the recent one 
of Ettor and Giovannitti at Salem. 

But those cases involved charges of murder. 

The charge at Indianapolis was not murder 
nor the dynamiting of buildings; it was a charge 
of conspiracy to transport explosives on passen- 
ger trains from one state into another, and aid- 
ing and abetting in accomplishing that end. 

If other facts were lacking it would seem 
strange that a trial on such charges should chal- 
lenge the attention of the country. A violation 
of the law against such transportation of ‘ex- 
plosives would be complete if a man crossed a 
state border on a passenger train and carried 
with him a stick of dynamite which he intended 
to use for blowing up stumps. 

Very evidently, the district attorney meant 
something besides the particular counts in the in- 
dictment when he called the offense for which 
the men were being tried the “crime of the 
century.” More than one newspaper called for 
the maximum punishment for the defendants and 
a New York journal expressed regret that capi- 
tal punishment could not be inflicted. In view 
of the fact that no reasonable person, even if 
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ignorant of the law, could maintain that anyone 
should be punished by a court for a crime for 
which he was not on trial, this attitude is com- 
prehensible only when the sinister facts in the 
background of the trial are taken into account— 
facts not to be palliated or gainsaid. 

The whole story is more than that of a court 
trial. To get it in its proper setting, we must 
know what had happened prior to the indicting 
of fifty-four labor men. In 1905 the American 
Bridge Company had a closed shop agreement 
with the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union. There was also an arbitration clause 
in the agreement, and a third clause of import- 
ance which said that “none of the definite articles 
of these rules shall be subject to arbitration.” 
Some time in 1905 the American Bridge Com- 
pany sublet a contract to the Boston Bridge 
Company, a concern that did not employ union 
labor. The union objected to this as a violation 
of the closed shop clause and when it was unable 
to induce the American Bridge Company either 
to abrogate its contract or to compel the Boston 
Bridge Company to unionize its work, a strike 
was ordered. The ordering of a strike without 
first submitting the matter in controversy to 
arbitration was, the company insisted, a violation 
of the arbitration agreement. The union replied 
that the strike was over a “definite article” of 
the rules, that is, the closed shop clause, which 
under the agreement was not subject to arbitra- 
tion. From a local strike in New Haven the 
breach widened until a general strike against 
the work of the American Bridge Company all 
over the country was declared. The Bridge 
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Company retaliated by declaring for the ‘‘open 
shop.” 

Next the National Erectors’ Association ‘en- 
tered into the controversy. This association and 
its predecessors had been for several years in 
the habit of signing annual agreements with the 
Structural Iron Workers’ Union. The last one 
was signed January 1, 1905, and expired one year 
later, On May 1, 1906, the Erectors’ Associa- 
tion adopted what is known as the open shop 
policy, and joined its most important member, 
the ‘American Bridge Company, in its conflict 
with the union. This brought into the fray the 
leading construction companies of the country, 
including, beside the American Bridge Company, 


the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, the Hinkle Iron. 


Works, the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company, the Pennsylvania Steel Company, the 


Phoenix Bridge Company, the Pittsburgh Steel . 


Construction Company, the Riter-Conley Manu- 
facturing Company, the Wisconsin Bridge and 
Iron Company and many others. 
Bridge Company is a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Then began and continued from 1905 to 1911, 
a struggle surpassed in violence in the labor his- 
tory of this country only by the Molly Ma- 
guires. Assaults on individuals became a com- 
monplace; bridges, buildings and structural ma- 
terial in all parts of the country were damaged 
or destroyed by explosions of dynamite and nitro- 
glycerine, and human life was placed in jeopardy 
in countless ways. The whole country finally 
became aroused by the blowing up on October 
1, 1910, of the building occupied by the Los An- 
geles Times, when twenty-one men at work in 
the building were killed. 

The National Erectors’ Association has pub- 
lished a list of ninety-six assaults on “non union 
foremen and men in the employ of open shop 
contractors of iron and steel erection work” oc- 
curring from December 2, 1905 to June 13, 1912, 
and a list of “depredations, dynamitings, attempts, 
etc.” to the number of 102, extending over the 
period from the summer of 1905 to October 16, 
1911. While no connection has been shown to 
exist between all of these assaults and depre- 
dations and any activity on the part of the 
Iron Workers’ Union, the McNamara case proved 
that union officials were responsible for some of 
the worst of them, and the Indianapolis trial 
demonstrated their responsibility for many more. 

It is the last chapter to date in a book of stag- 
gering revelations. Walter Drew, counsel for 
the National Erectors’ Association, had testified 
last summer before the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate, that there were in 
1905 two attempts to dynamite open shop erec- 
tion work. He testified that in 1906 there were 
three explosions and four attempts; in 1907, six 
explosions; in 1908, nineteen explosions and four 
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attempts; in 1909, twenty-two explosions and two 
attempts; in 1910, twenty-five explosions, and in 
1911 up to the arrest of J. B. McNamara and 
Ortie McManigal on April 12, there were ten 
explosions. One of the questions that perhaps 
never will be answered is how a dynamiting cam- 
paign of such magnitude could have been car- 
ried on for six years, involving in its,scope the 
width of the continent, and having for its victims 
the greatest steel construction companies in the 


United States, including the United States. Steel 


Corporation itself, before one important arrest 
was made or one dynamiter convicted of crime. 

However that may be, the McNamara arrests 
brought into the hands of the officials of Los 
Angeles County and of Marion County, Indiana, 
evidence’ of great importance which was ulti- 
mately turned over to the federal authorities. On 
the basis of this evidence a grand jury, convened 
in Indianapolis, returned indictments against 


fifty-four men, charging them as has been stated 
-with conspiracy and with aiding and abetting 


in the transportation of dynamite and_nitro- 
glycerine on passenger trains from one state 
into another. Forty of these men had their cases 
considered by the trial jury. The fourteen who 
were eliminated included the two McNamaras 
now serving sentences in California, McManigal 
and Ed Clark who had pleaded guilty, one man 
who was never found and one who had a broken 
leg and so was prevented from appearing. Three 
men were discharged at the beginning of the 
trial on the motion of the district attorney, who 
announced that he could not make a case against 
them, and four more were discharged on the mo- 
tion of the district attorney at the end of the 
submission of the government’s evidence. Later 
one more defendant, Clarence E. Dowd, was dis- 
charged on the motion of his own attorney. 

Of the forty who stood before the court at 
the close of the trial all were members of the 
Structural Iron Workers’ Union except Hiram 
Kline, a carpenter, and Olaf A. Tveitmoe, a 
cement worker and secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Building Trades Council. It was practi- 
cally the labor officials of one trade and of that 
trade only, who were at the bar of the federal 
court, or who were involved in the far-flung 
skeins of evidence which were unraveled day 
after day. The reckless efforts which the Cal- 
ifornia unionists were making to break into open- 
shop Los Angeles and the bitter hostility of the 
editor of the Times was what led to the transfer 
of these tactics to an outside field and ultimately 
led to exposure. | 

The United States District Court room in In- 
dianapolis is divided nearly in two by a rail. 
Behind the rail are seats for onlookers and in 
front is the judge’s raised desk, the jury box, 
tables and seats for counsel and seats for de- 
fendants. It was never anticipated by the archi- 
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tect that forty men should be on trial at one 
time inside that rail. They were ranged along, 
in front of the rail, three rows deep, nearly 
the entire width of the room. When a table for 
the newspaper men, and seats for especially 
privileged visitors were added, scant space re- 
mained. 

As I sat in the court room studying the faces 
of the defendants, I thought of what I have 
often heard about character showing in a man's 
face. They didn’t look like criminals, those 
men. One was sitting erect, twirling his hat on 
the top of his cane. He 
looked for all the world 
like a professional man 
with, you would proba- 
bly have added, a taste 
foresmusic. |) learned 
that this was Tveitmoe, 
whom the district attor- 
ney denounced as a mur- 
derer. Another remind- 
ed me strongly of a cer- 
tain social worker who 
is a terror to evil doers. 
Some looked to be ex- 
actly what they are, 
strong muscled men who 
have worked with their 
hands for a _ living; 
others seemed more like 
prosperous business peo- 
plese but@one, Jo fixed 
upon as evil, through 
and through. That man, 
I said to myself more 
than once, is a criminal 
if ever I saw one. But 
he turned out to be one 
of those against whom 
the evidence was scanty 
and largely circumstan- 
tial, and was not classed 
even by the prosecution 
as one of the ringlead- 
ers. He received one of 
the lighter sentences. a 

What had happened to 
bring to the hither side 
of that dividing rail 
these men who, so far as the eye could tell, might 
have been ordinary onlookers? 

When on October 1, two years to a day after 
the Los Angeles explosion, the government 
opened its case it based it largely on the testi- 
mony of Ortie E. McManigal. McManigal had 
been arrested on April 12, 1911, by Burns de- 
tectives, along with James B. McNamara, charg- 
ed with complicity in blowing up the Times 
building. He turned state’s evidence at Los 
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JUDGE ALBERT B. ANDERSON 
“A great publie service was performed by prose- 


When 
ties weakly and shamefully neglected to interfere in 
campaign of violence which led 
bloodshed, the United States authorities, through the 
halting medium of a law designed only to protect the 
traveling public from ignorant carelessness, uncovered 
the conspiracy and punished the conspirators.” 
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Angeles and confessed that he had carried dyna- 
mite and blown up buildings under the direction 
of J. J.. McNamara, then secretary-treasurer of 
the Structural [ron Workers’ Union. The gov- 
ernment brought him to Indianapolis to tell in 
detail of his dynamiting exploits. 

lor days this man sat in the witness chair 
and told how he had gone about the country on 
his mission of destruction. He declared that 
he had set the bombs for some twenty-three of 
the explosions shown by the prosecution to have 
taken place. 

Only _ corroborative 
evidence and the almost 
unbelievable acts of 
other defendants, proven 
to have taken _ place, 
would avail to convince 
one of the truth of his 
story which, had it been 
written out instead of 
lived, would have been 
too lacking in plausibil- 
ity to find a publisher. 
Think of checking a suit 
case full of dynamite in 
a railroad station! Mc- 
Manigal testified that 
he not only did that but 
that he took dynamite to. 
his home in Chicago, 
piled it on the radiator 
to thaw out, and then 
went out to look over a 
=job™! When> he re- 
turned he found his little 
girl playing with the 
sticks of dynamite on the 
floor. 

It is according to the 
book to expect that a 
man even partially in his. 
senses, if about to com- 
mit a crime, will try to 
conceal his identity, to 
cover up his tracks, and 
in every way to make 
it difficult for anyone to 
recognize him or _ to 
trace the course of his 
journeys. McManigal did use several aliases. 
One of them, said to have been used also by 
Hockin, was the particularly unobtrusive one of 
“Ping.” But he always took scrupulous pains. 
apparently, that some one of his various names 
should appear on a hotel register, wherever he 
went to set off an explosion. 

He got acquainted with night watchmen, 
guarding property that he intended to destroy. 
He even tried on one occasion to get the watch- 


state and local authori- 


inevitably to 
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man to go to a theatre with him, so that he 
would not be injured when the bomb exploded. 
Failing in that because the watchman “got sus- 
picious,”” McManigal went away and prepared a 
second bomb. He risked a return to the build- 
ing guarded by the now “suspicious” watchman, 
set this second bomb at a point remote from the 
first, timed to go off five minutes before the 
other, so as to draw the watchman to that 
point in time to save his life from the initial 
bomb. Having taken these precautions, this care- 
ful dynamiter boarded a train. 

McManigal had his picture taken at one place 
where he had gone in his professional capacity 
and finally, as if fearful that sufficient clues 
were still lacking, he formed the habit of send- 
ing to his wife souvenir spoons of the towns 
where he caused explosions. 

For all that, there was no lack of evidence 
of many different sorts in substantiation of his 
story. Hotel registers showed his signature; 
hotel clerks identified him. Attorneys for the 
defense on cross examination failed to break 
down his testimony. 

McManigal’s story must have left a strong im- 
pression on the jury, for he told how again and 
again he met different officers and_ business 
agents of the Iron Workers’ Union—not the Mc- 
Namaras alone, but many others—and conferred 
with them regarding proposed explosions. But 
the strongest of all the corroborative evidence— 
showing direct connection between leading off- 
cials of the union and the dynamiting campaign, 
and indicating that there was conniving at and 
participation in other forms of violence—ap- 
peared in the hundreds of letters written by 
officials, business agents and others, which were 
taken from the files of the Structural Irom Work- 
ers’ Union, and which were read into the evi- 
dence. 

And here appears another thing to wonder 
over in this most amazing of trials. If McMani- 
gal acted with incredible nonchalence as play- 
actor with the steel industry as his property man, 
what can be said of the precaution of the score 
of other men involved, most of whom wrote, not 
once but again and again, letters so incriminat- 
ing that McNamara, replying to one of them, pro- 
tested against putting such things on paper: 
“The Lord only knows who sees these letters!” 
he said. 

And then McNamara kept the letters on file! 
It is a common practice in business offices to 
destroy letters, except those of especial import- 
ance, after a few years. Some of these “dyna- 
mite letters” were kept in the union headquarters 
five years, and only then taken away when the 
place was raided by officers of the law! 

Day after day District Attorney Miller read 
these letters into the record. They dealt with 
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all sorts of matters from finances to “repair 
work.” Not many of them perhaps referred in 
plain and obvious terms to dynamiting and other 
forms of violence, but taken in connection with 
the dynamiting campaign that was on, many have 
a very plain and incriminating significance. 

It had been brought out in evidence that for 
a long time, John J. McNamara used funds to 
the amount of a thousand dollars a month with- 
out giving any account of them. The stubs of 
the checks so drawn were usually marked “set 
aside for organizing purposes by the executive 
board.” The first thousand dollar check was 
drawn in December, 1909. On August 7, 1908, 
J. J. McNamara had written to Frank C. Webb 
of New York, a member of the executive board, 
that he thought the board should set aside from 
a thousand to three thousand dollars for emer- 
gency purposes to be drawn on by himself. 

McNamara wrote: 


“I believe it will be up to the executive board 
to arrange so that things can be charged so that 
no official can be charged with the expenditure 
of a large amount of money.” 


The letter further mentioned that the expendi- 
tures of large sums of money by any individual 
officer led to investigations and kicks. 

On July 1, 1908, Ed Clark who, along with 
McManigal, pleaded guilty to the charge of 
transporting dynamite, and confessed that he had 
caused at least one explosion, wrote to McNa- 
mara regarding some structural work that was 
about to be started in Cincinnati. Clark wrote, 


“Tf you think it would help any, it would be 
easy to put their hoisting engine on the bum 
now.” 

McNamara replied that Hockin (who suc- 
ceeded McNamara as secretary and treasurer, 
when the latter was convicted), would be in 
Cincinnati and 


“heican take up with you the matters ' men- 
tioned in your communication.” 


On July 23, Clark informed McNamara that 
Hockin had been in Cincinnati and on August 
7 Clark wrote, 


“il may as well tell you that there was an 
explosion on the Grainger job last night.’ 


July 30, 1908, Philip Cooley of New Orleans, 
a member of the executive board, wrote to Mc- 
Namara that there were two scab jobs under 
way there, adding: 


“Now, Joe, it will take about $250 to do any 
work. There is a few good fellows in this local 
at this time who can do the trick and get away 
with it.” 


McNamara replied that Ryan would be in 
New Orleans shortly and Cooley had better take 
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the matter up with him. “You can arrange mat- 
ters much better that way than you can by mail,” 
he said.* 


On December 29, 1909, Cooley wrote to Mc- 
Namara: 


“I was able to secure the proper stuff for that 
proposition I mentioned to you in a former com- 
munication, and I would like to know. just what 
this kind of a job is worth, as I would not like 
to offer something and not be able to go through 
with it.” 


On February 5, 1910, Hockin wrote to Cooley: 


“In answer to your favor of February 2, I 
have just sent you a wire ordering you to cancel 
the repair work on derrick, also the yard work 
you speak of, as the price is altogether too high. 
I might say that our expenses for'the last month 
have been rather high and we have not got the 
money at present to make repairs at such a high 
price. We have been doing considerable organ- 
izing work throughout the country, so for some 
time we will have to keep our expenses down. 
You say you have considerable idle men down 
there. Under them conditions, the repair work 
ought to be done very cheaply.” 


M. J. Hannan of Scranton, Pa., a business 
agent, wrote to J. J. McNamara on September 
7, 1907: 


-liwishstossay thatiit is a Siame to-let, this 
bunch of snakes leave here without trimming 
them. Now I think you should send 
some money here on the quiet and I promise the 
goods will be delivered. If No. 23 [23 was the 
number of the Scranton local] had a million, I 
would not do a job for them, as they don’t 
know how to keep their mouth shut and I don’t 
feel prepared to serve time. . I am pre- 
pared to do anything, but you know how careful 
a man should be in a case of this kind.” 


It was in regard to this letter that Frank A. 
Ryan, president of the union, admitted under 
cross examination on the stand that it had 
“looked a little suspicious” to him. ; 

William C. Bernhardt of Cincinnati wrote to 
McNamara on October 22, 1907, about an acci- 
dent that had happened on some work that a 
non-union contracting company was doing there 
in which some of the union members were ac- 
cused of being responsible, and some had been 
arrested. Bernhardt said that he had footed 
some of the bills himself, because the matter was 
of such a nature that “it could not be brought 
up.” The same letter refers to a police judge 


1Cooley also wrote to McNamara at one time that he 
had met a scab in a saloon and struck him on the jaw. 
He said that the blow made the man pretty sick because 
he hit his head on something as he went down and he 
heard afterward that he had had to have a silver plate 
put in. Cooley was afraid that he might get into trouble 
at first, but he wrote that he had hired two witnesses 
to testify that the scab had hit him first. Then he had 
a friend of his see the judge so he was hoping to get 
off easily. 
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who was friendly to the iron workers, and who 
said, “For God’s sake, don’t bring that bunch 
around here any more or I’ll have to do some- 
thing.” 

An unusually frank letter was written on 
February 25, 1908, by Ed Clark, in which he 
said: 


“We're going to do something to the Grainger 
Company that will be of benefit to the whole 
membership in general. We have made 
up our minds to go after them in the right way. 
: Joe, being so well known here, I do not 
think it advisable for me to buy any explosive. 
Could there be such a thing as you sending me 
from Indianapolis what I need?” 


A letter written by Ryan on April 27, 1910, 
figured prominenly in the trial. It was in this 
letter that Ryan apportioned “jobs” among the 
various members of the executive board. Ryan 
wrote: 


“Let Legleitner attend to the jobs in his dis- 
trict. Let Butler attend to the jobs at Rochester 
and Buffalo. Hockin can attend to \ Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Davenport, Kansas and 
Peoria jobs.” 


The district attorney attempted to show that 
the reference in each case was to the dynamiting 
of non-union construction work in each district. 
It was also shown that within a few months after 
this letter a number of explosions took place in 
several of the districts where the “jobs” were to 
be looked after. 

Some of the most interesting letter writing 
was done by J. E. Munsey, business agent of the 
union in Salt Lake City. On June 13, 1909, Mun- 
sey wrote to J. J. McNamara about a conference 
that he had had with the president of the Min- 
neapolis Steel Company. He said that the presi- 
dent had left Salt Lake City for Minneapolis, but 


“he left his lap dog, Holstrom, here. We have 
tried to get him, but he won’t venture out in the 
night time. He packs a big gun all the time.” 


A new hotel was being built in Salt Lake City, 
and on September 29, 1909, Munsey wrote to 
McNamara: 


“They are going to run open shop on this 
Utah Hotel. There is no question But just wait 
until they try it and you watch me.” 


On December 13, 1909, Munsey wrote: 


“There is a fellow by the name of Delaney 
working on the job, and he sent after me the 
other night. He gave me the address of John 
Smith, Cardiff, Alabama, and said if I: wrote 
him about him I could find out what kind of a 
man he was. I asked him what his motive was 
in working there, and he told me he followed 
that kind of business up, and if I wanted to put 
the job on the bum, he would do it. He said he 
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worked for this John Smith during a strike in 
Alabama and for me to write in regard to it. 
Smith, he claims, is president of a local there. 
So I wrote Smith, but I was careful not to say 
anything in the letter that could be used against 
me or against the local. I wish you 
would try to find out if you can; they might be 
trying to double cross me. Now I don’t know 
anything about this Delaney; never heard of him 
before. Of course, I am pretty wise, and I am 
not going to let him lead me into anything on 
me. Now he wants me to wait until I hear from 
this Smith, then he says he will be ready to do 
business. Of course, I didn’t mention that I 
wanted to do anything or say anything pertaining 
to it, so I think it would be advisable to write 
Lewis and see if there is such a man as Smith 
or if Delaney did do this work.” 


McNamara replied to this letter on December 
20: 


“T note your statement relative to this fellow 
Delaney. Do not frame up with any of those 
fellows. Some of our people done it at New 
York and to their sorrow. If I am not greatly 
mistaken, he wants to lead you into a trap. If I 
were you, I would feel this Delaney out again, 
and then tell him that you had taken the matter 
up with some of the officials of the local union, 
and that they turned the proposition down and 
gave you to understand that they were not doing 
business along that line. If he is crooked, and 
everything indicates that he is, he will, of course, 
take this information back to the people he is 
working for.” 


Later on there were explosions on the Salt 
Lake City work. February 24, 1910, Munsey 
wrote to McNamara: 


“T am positive it would pay to send an or- 
ganizer to this particular part of the country. 
. The Kearns and Utah Hotel buildings are 
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coming along very slowly. But I still think 
there is a possible chance to square the Kearns 
Building.” 


On March 2 he wrote: 


“The Utah Hotel is practically at a standstill. 
They can’t cut the mustard, and I think there 
will be something doing there pretty soon.” 


On March 3 he wrote: 


“Jones is practically up against it, and if he 
don’t do any more in the next three months, he 
will never finish the job.” 


Writing again on March 7, he said: 


“I think I have Jones on the hip in regard to 
the Kearns building, and we will then attend to 
the Utah Hotel.” 


On March 29 McNamara replied: 


“I wish you are able to run Jones not only out 
of Salt Lake City, but also out of the state of 
Utah. I presume he told you what I have in 
mind, and if it can be gone into in a safe way, 
I will be on the job.” 


On April 18 the Utah Hotel was dynamited a 
second time. 

I have quoted all these letters because it is 
important that the readers of Tur Survey should 
know something of the evidence that was intro- 
duced in the trial. No one could read these let- 
ters, see the various exhibits introduced by the 
government, and consider corroborative evidence 
of a dozen different kinds, including the manner 
of some of the defendants on the witness stand, 
without being convinced that many of them were 
personally responsible for much of the violence 
and destruction of property which had taken 
place for half a dozen years past. That impres- 
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sion was strengthened in my mind as I sat and 
listened to the attorneys for the defense making 
their final arguments to the jury. 

The defendants had an imposing array of 
counsel. At the head was W. N. Harding, a 
prominent, attorney of Indianapolis, and asso- 
ciated with him as co-leader of the band of fif- 
teen attorneys was John W. Kern, formerly spe- 
cial assistant United States district attorney, 
Democratic nominee for the vice-presidency in 
1908, and now United States Senator from In- 
diana. Among the defendants’ attorneys were a 
former assistant district attorney in Philadel- 
phia and a former United States attorney in 
Missouri. They came from a half-dozen differ- 
ent states, from cities as far apart as Minneap- 
olis and Philadelphia. Some represented one de- 
fendant, some two or more, and all were repre- 
sented by Harding and Kern. 

For the prosecution there were three men— 
District Attorney Charles W. Miller and Assist- 
ant District Attorneys Noel and Nichols. Miller 
was appointed by President Taft in 1909. He was 
attorney general of Indiana from 1903 to 1907, 
and has held various other positions of impor- 
tance both in politics and in business. For more 
than a year these men had concentrated on this 
one case. They are deserving of great credit for 
their tenacity and industry in going through the 
appalling mass of evidence, for mastering it as 
they did, and drawing out into the open this 
conspiracy which had eaten at the heart of a 
great labor group. Attorneys for the defense 
repeatedly complimented the prosecution for 
their able presentation of the case, and it was 
no mere flattery. It was not only in having the 
weight of evidence in their favor, but in their 
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intellectual grasp of that evidence that the pro- 
secution was stronger. 

On the bench sat Judge Albert B. Anderson, 
who was appointed to that position by President 
Roosevelt in 1902. It was, incidentally, Judge 
Anderson who afterward decided against the 
president who had appointed him in the famous 
Indianapolis News libel case, and who was the 
hero of Mr. Roosevelt’s remark that the judge 
was “either a fool or a knave.” 

The jury was made up mostly of Indiana 
farmers—dyed-in-the-wool Hoosiers, as the eye 
could see. In the final arguments before the 
jury each side was allotted four days. Assistant 
District Attorney Noel opened for the prosecu- 
tion, and when the defense had had their four 
days, District Attorney Miller took two and a 
half days for closing. 

As I have intimated, the arguments of the de- 
fense did not for the most part impress me fa- 
vorably. It seemed fitting and proper that the 
attention of the jury should be directed, as Sen- 
ator Kern did most effectively, to the solemn re- 
sponsibility of having in their hands the liberty 
of a fellow man. I am no lawyer, but it seemed 
to me only right that the jury should be reminded 
of the seriousness of its duty, dulled as their 
sense of it might have become after three weary- 
ing months of hearing evidence. 

But I did not feel an equal measure of fitness 
and scrupulous propriety as lawyer after lawyer 
stood before the jury and made pleas for sym- 
pathy, reminding the jury of the homes where 
these men were “loved as those in your homes 
love you.” Some of them quoted poetry. One 
read Abou Ben Adhem to the jury. . Another 
read the poem entitled The House by the Side 
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of the Road, where the poet wished to dwell and 
“be a friend to man.” 
neys used the same formula in closing their ap- 
peals. “I leave my clients, with all they have, 
with all they love and with all who love them, in 
your hands.” 

Of them all, I think only Attorney William A. 
Gray of Philadelphia, appearing in behalf of 
Michael Cunnane, and Judge Krum of St. Louis, 
who defended J. H. Barry and P. J. Morrin, re- 
frained from making that kind of appeal. 


It was the duty of defendants’ counsel to make 
the best arguments they could for their clients 
consistently with the truth. But when I found 
them devoting, in the aggregate, hours of their 
precious time to such appeals as: these, instead 
of marshalling the evidence, I could not help 
concluding that their cases were weak and that 
they knew it. 

So far as the prosecution was concerned, I 
could not help thinking of another trial recently 
the feature of the newspapers—that of Police 
Lieutenant Becker in New York for the murder 
of Herman Rosenthal. In that trial the news- 
papers reported that Assistant District Attorney 
Moss not only did not interrupt the defendant’s 
counsel when he was making his final argument 
before the jury, but that he retired from sight of 
the jury in order to give the defendant’s counsel 
opportunity to speak for his client unhampered 
by any counter influence which even the pres- 
ence of the prosecuting attorney might exercise. 

At Indianapolis, District Attorney Miller sat 
directly in front of the jury all the time that the 
attorneys for the defense were making their 
closing arguments. He not only interrupted 
from time to time, but he did so in a manner that 
frequently surprised me, with such remarks as 
these: “Counsel knows that every word that he 
is saying is untrue,” or “I wish counsel would try 
to tell the truth at least part of the time.” 


And then his speech to the jury surprised me 
in its bitter attack upon counsel for the defense. 
He taunted them with being there to defend a 
bunch of criminals “at so much per day.” He 
intimated that Senator Kern had abandoned his 
duties at Washington, which the people were 
paying him to perform, to defend men guilty of 
murder. Such things, he declared with bitter 
scorn, “will men do for money.” I gathered that 
he thought the defendants should not be repre- 
sented by counsel. 

The trial ended; the jury convicted thirty- 
eight men; acquitted two. Judge Anderson sen- 
tenced one man to serve seven years in prison; 
eight men to serve six years; two men four 
years; twelve men three years; four men two 
years; six men one year and one day; and five 
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men, together with Ed Clark, who pleaded guilty, 
he released under suspended sentences. 

And now that it is over there is a tendency 
to feel relief because the story has come out and 
justice has triumphed. The pity of it is that 
neither thing has happened. The matters dealt 
with in the trial were too complex to be thus 
easily made known to all men, and justice is too 
complex a thing thus easily to triumph. And I 
am not sure that unless, or even if, we limit our 
definition of justice as the court was obliged to 
do, can we say that it triumphed here. It 
will help if we first consider an important phase 
of the trial itself, and then turn to a more im- 
portant question—what was it all really about? 

The old doctrine on which our criminal pro- 
cedure continues to be based is that it is the 
crime, and not the man, that comes before the 
court for judgment. Given this. procedure, if 
justice even in a limited sense is to prevail, two 
things among others are extremely important. 
One is that if a man is suspected of having 
committed a crime, he should be placed on trial 
in a court that has jurisdiction. The other is 
that, having been placed on trial in any court, 
he should be tried on the charge named in the 
indictment, and not on some other charge. 


District Attorney Miller is not to blame be- 
cause the men convicted at Indianapolis were not 
tried on the direct charge of dynamiting build- 
ings. That is not a matter for the federal courts. 
The fact that they were not so tried by state 
and county courts, and that long since, is a na- 
tional scandal. Perhaps the magistrate who 
said, “For God’s sake, don’t bring that bunch 
here again or I'll have to do something,” could 
tell why they escaped local prosecution. Judge 
Anderson took occasion to remark in the course 
of the trial that had the local authorities done 
their duty, the matter never need have come to 
his court. 

Mr. Miller’s strict responsibility was to pre- 
sent the evidence against the defendants on the 
several counts of the indictment, all of which 
had to do with the transporting of dynamite 
across state lines. Yet this was not the burden 
of his attack upon the defendants. He called 
them dynamiters and murderers. Tveitmoe he 
singled out for especial condemnation, and sel- 
dom if ever referred to him without an epithet. 
“Contemptible” and “infamous” were the adjec- 
tives most commonly attached to his name. “If 
I were district attorney of Los Angeles County,” 
he said, “Clancy and Tveitmoe would have been 
tried for murder, and if an honest jury were in 
the box they would have gone to San Quentin 
prison to join the McNamaras.” 

So it was that some of those who heard the 
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testimony said: “These men are guilty of dyna- 
miting buildings’— which was true of most of 
them—“so I hope the judge will send them to 
prison for life’—which would have been wholly 
contrary to the law, since the men were heing 
tried for something else. Even Judge Anderson, 
when sentencing the convicted men, admitted that 
he would have to exercise some will power not to 
sentence them for murder and destruction in- 
stead of the crime of which they had been found 
guilty. Yet this incessant, reiterated picturing 
of the defendants as guilty of the worst crimes, 
even up to murder, the presenting of evidence 
to show that such crimes had occurred, could 
not have failed to rouse in the minds of the jury 
a righteous indignation against the defendants. 
Not being lawyers they would naturally lose 
sight to some extent of the real charge, and vote 
the men guilty just because they ought to be in 
jail. I do not know whether that was what they 
did, but if it was hard for the judge to keep his 
mind on the issue before the court, how much 
harder it must have been for the jury. 


Moreover the burden of admitted testimony ex- 
posed the dynamitings as a motive for carrying 
explosives, but threw no light on either hardship 
or provocation as a possible motive for the ex- 
plosions. If the court was right in admitting the 
one, was it consistent or just in failing to bring 
out the other? The prosecution was permitted 
to bring in as germane all the evidence it could 
gather regarding explosions and deeds of violence. 
The strictness with which on the other hand eco- 
nomic facts were excluded was illustrated when 
the defense tried to introduce evidence tending 
to show that the deaths in the union numbered 
twenty a month, that 80 per cent of these 
deaths are due to accidents occurring while 
at work, and that the average age of the iron 
worker is 34 years, and they were ruled out. 
Neither was evidence introduced showing possi- 
ble reasons for the bitterness of the fight as car- 
ried on by the workers. Nothing was said of the 
employers’ way of fighting. 

This leads to a more fundamental question 
than whether personal injustice was done these 
men: What was the trial really about, not le- 
gally or technically, but actually? What was 
the meaning of the facts disclosed? That it 
amounted to more than the mere charge of car- 
rying dynamite needs no affirming. The record 
of the trial proved, if legal proof were neces- 
sary, that dynamite and nitro-glycerine had been 
used by labor men in a struggle with anti-union 
employers. It is idle to suppose that the Struc? 
tural Iron Workers’ Union got into the hands of 
a set of leaders all of whom were natural-born 
safe blowers and who found that the easiest 
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way to make the world give them a living. 

I asked an experienced reporter, who had 
covered the trial from the first day, what he 
thought of the defendants. He answered, with- 
out a moment's hesitation: 


“There are some bad men here, I think—some 
of the worst criminals in the United States. But 
only a few are like that. Most of them are the 
product of their environment. The danger of 
their work calls for red-blooded men—men of 
recklessness and courage. In their fight for 
union recognition they found themselves up 
against a bitter struggle with the Steel Corpora- 
tion, and they actually believed, many of them, 
that the only way to avoid a loss of the eight- 
hour day and complete subjugation was through 
the use of dynamite.” 


This view may seem more than ordinarily 
puzzling if we note that it was the structural 
iron workers, with their eight-hour day and their 
$5 wage, who came to believe they must embark 
upon a career of dynamiting, instead of some 
sweated, underpaid group of workers. Yet it is 
common psychology that men will go to greater 
lengths to hold what they have than to gain 
more. A $3 man strikes harder against a wage 
cut than a $2 man will strike for a raise. It is 
significant that nearly all discussion of this mat- 
ter in labor circles turns sooner or later to the 
condition of the other workers in the steel in- 
dustry—their twelve-hour day and _ seven-day 
week, their low wages and their unorganized 
helplessness. 


In an address delivered in New York last fall, 
Anton Johannsen, one of the men under indict- 
ment in California for transporting dynamite, 
expressed this point of view. The following 
is taken from a stenographic report of his speech: 


“About a year and a half ago the United States 
Congress appointed a committee to investigate 
the steel trust. That committee—not a 
labor union committee or a Socialist committee, 
but a committee from the United States Con- 
gress, that very seldom does anything, but they 
did this time—found that the steel trust 
employed 260,000 men and boys. They found 
that they worked them for twelve hours a day 
for an average wage of $409 a year, not a 
month. What else did they find? They found 
that in that industry every single labor union 
had been completely destroyed and annihilated 
with but one exception—the Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union. You can draw your 
own inference, but every union was destroyed 
by the steel trust, and all those men who had 
lost their organization worked twelve hours a 
day for $409 a year as the average wage. We 
have a Congressional report to back us up as to 
the facts. What are the facts in connection with 
the Iron Workers’ International Union? In 
seven years, during the administration of John 
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J. McNamara, the union increased its member- 
ship from 5,000 to nearly 14,000 members. They 
established an eight-hour day from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from Texas to the Canadian line, 
and they established a wage scale of $4.30 as 
compared with $2.20. I do not know, 
but I suppose that the McNamaras became con- 
vinced that no amount of pleading, no amount 
of argument, no amount of logic, no amount of 
Christianity, no amount of politics, would con- 
vince the steel trust that they could give eight 
hours and give them living wages. Labor would 
have to organize. 

“The steel trust had what they called the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association, one of the tribu- 
taries of the steel trust, and the National 
Erectors’ Association had what they called the 
American Bridge Company, another tributary of 
the steel trust. . How long do they ex- 
pect those 260,000 men and boys to work in the 
steel industry for $409 a year, twelve hours a 
day, without becoming imbued with animosity 
and despair? How do they expect it? Ifa 
man says to me, McNamara should be con- 
demned, my reply is, all right, we will condemn 
the McNamaras; we will also condemn the Car- 
negies. If a man says to me that the Iron Work- 
ers’ Union should be condemned, I say, all right; 
we will also condemn the steel trust. If they 
say we want light, we want justice; all right, 
light up the iron workers and light up the steel 
trust—light up labor and light up capital. Put 
on the searchlight for both parties, and we are 
willing that our sins shall be compared with 
their sins.” 


In spite of Johannsen’s inaccuracy—for, while 
there is a large element of truth in his statement, 
his figures are wrong—he brings out how in the 
minds of the iron workers there was the fear 
of the loss of their eight-hour day and of the 
good wages now prevailing, fear of the help- 
lessness that they have seen is the lot of the un- 
organized steel workers. 

That would not lead the public to tolerate their 
placing bombs under bridges; but it does show 
that this dynamite campaign has been part of a 
larger struggle. It is one of the most sinister 
manifestations of that struggle. Nevertheless 
it is a part of it, and we must not think that the 
matter is settled when we have the dynamiters 
in jail. The court can perform its necessary 
function, but after the men have been tried 
and sentenced what about the causes that make 
dynamiters? 

The utter inability of a criminal court to 
deal with these larger aspects of the problem— 
the incapacity of the tribunal in this particular 
case to understand them and the danger lest 
its procedure of punishing reckless passengers 
should lend itself wholly to the uses of one 
party in the industrial conflict—was shown in one 
significant fact that came under my observation. 
In his closing remarks to the jury, Senator Kern 
charged the prosecution with having turned the 
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letter files of the union over to Erectors’ Asso- 
ciation detectives. This angered District Attor- 
ney Miller. “I would like to see the man,” he 
shouted to the jury as he began his closing argu- 
ment, “who would declare that the letters and 
papers were put into the hands of or in charge 
of a detective of the Erectors’ Association after 
they came into the custody of the district at- 
torney.” 

If the district attorney had said “representa- 
tive” instead of detective, his question might 
have been answered. I do not know whether J. 
A. G. Badorf considers himself a detective or not, 
but before I went to Indianapolis I learned from 
the headquarters of the National Erectors’ Asso- 
ciation in New York that that was the name of 
their representative in Indianapolis, and that his 
address was 202 Federal Building. When I ar- 
rived in Indianapolis I found that 202 Federal 
Building was the office of the United States dis- 
trict attorney. Only the day before this state- 
ment of Mr. Miller, Mr. Badorf had taken me 
into a carefully guarded room in the [ederal 
Building. The guards smiled and made way for 
us, and he showed me in that room the various 
exhibits of the government, including hotel reg- 
isters, infernal machines, the nitro-glycerine car- 
rying case, the books of cancelled checks of the 
union, and the files of letters taken from the 
Iron Workers’ offices. At another time, when I 
had a talk with Mr. Badorf, he came out of 
that room to,see me and returned to it again 
when we were through with our conversation. 
In view of his easy access to the exhibits it 
seemed to me that ahether or not he had charge 
of them was a mere quibble. 


But if he had, what then? It must be remem- 
bered that the Erectors’ Association has been 
active for years in another direction than that 
of apprehending criminals. It exists for the pur- 
pose of smashing a labor union. In the steel 
industry proper for men even to meet together 
means discharge. The structural trade has not 
swung that far toward domination by the em- 
ployer. Men with union cards, who stay quies- 
cent, work alongside the others in its open shop 
work. But the impropriety of permitting an 
agent of the Erectors’ Association to have access 
to the 60,000 or so letters, of which evidently 
the vast majority had to do with the legitimate 
activities of the union, since only a few hun- 
dred were used in the trial, ought to be obvious 
to any one. 


For it must be remembered that there are 12,- 
000 members of the Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union. There was no evidence brought out at the 
trial to show that the overwhelming majority of 
these workers had any more direct responsibility 
for the dynamiting than, say, the policyholders of 
the mutual insurance companies bore to the off- 
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cial acts which were the subject of the Hughes 
investigation. And it is the association of these 
12,000 men that the Erectors would destroy. 


To permit this employers’ organization to have 
free access to the records of the union showed 
either that the district attorney and the judge 
had no appreciation of the economic struggle that 
has been going on for ages, or that they did 
recognize it and desired to put ammunition in 
the employers’ hands. I prefer to believe the 
former. 


But, either way, what a light it throws on 
the machinery upon which we still rely for bring- 
ing justice into industrial as well as civil rela- 
tions. As Judge Anderson said, the union was 
not on trial. Even if this unnecessary misuse of 
the union itself had been avoided, it was beyond 
the power of this criminal court to clear up the 
deeper problems of justice between employer 
and employe. 


That is a larger problem than dynamiting, and 
it can never be settled by a court or any number 
of courts, or by any body other than all the peo- 
ple. The people must co-operate for justice all 
along the line. We must stop the lawbreakers. 
If necessary, we must put them in jail. But if 
we do no more than that, we shall have gone 
no farther toward stamping out wrong and in- 
justice than the doctors would toward eradicat- 
ing disease if they contented themselves with 
sending their patients to the pest-house. 


The science of criminology aims to discover 
the causes of crime. It is a valuable and re- 
spected science. The average citizen has more 
in common with the criminologist than he has 
with the trial court judge. His mental jurisdic- 
tion is not limited. A civilized people cannot re- 
gard and treat all crimes as individual acts, and 
never seek to find the causes of crime commit- 
ted through mass or group action. I have no 
patience to discuss the question with those who 
claim recently to have discovered that the causes 
of crimes of violence in labor disputes ought not 
to be studied or talked about. If the wrongdoing 
of capital has been a contributing cause it ought 
to be known; now, of all times, when the red 
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herring of labor crime is being so assiduously 
applied to the trail. 

We need to know more of the very things with 
regard to which the Indianapolis trial has left 
us so much in the dark—the terms between man 
and man in industry—between a democratic peo- 
ple and the corporations whose jobs mean liveli- 
hood. The Indianapolis trial shows us the fail- 
ure of a criminal court to supply us with such 
information at a critical juncture. 

My particular criticism of that tribunal is that 
through one ruling it permitted the prosecution 
to bring into the record its whole exhibit of the 
crimes of violence, for which the men were not 
on trial, while through other rulings it prevented 
the attorneys for the accused men from intro- 
ducing such evidence as would have been admiss- 
ible had they been on trial for those crimes of 
violence. 

Even so, a great public service was performed 
by prosecution and court. For, when the state 
and local authorities weakly and shamefully neg- 
lected to interfere in a campaign of violence 
which led inevitably to bloodshed, the United 
States authorities, through the halting medium of 
a law designed only to protect the traveling pub- 
lic from ignorant carelessness, uncovered the 
conspiracy and punished the conspirators. 

But the very competence of this criminal court 
to do this thing shows by contrast the ineffective- 
ness of any agency we now have to get 
at an understanding of the facts and forces of 
the economic struggle which lay back of that con- 
spiracy. This very lack is what gave occasion 
to the movement for a Commission on Industrial 
Relations which would take up the larger as- 
pects in ways commensurate with their impor- 
tance and with their neglect. The Indianapolis 
trial has thrown this need into bolder relief. 

For one other thing the trial accomplished: It 
showed unmistakably that there is a disease in 
the land. It did not fully reveal its nature, and 
it showed only one aspect of its ravages. There 
is another aspect. We shall not be free from 
its pestilential advance until we shall have found 
the source of it and made it clean. And that is 
the real lesson of the dynamite case. 
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HE exposure of the McNamara dynamit- 
48 ings a year ago brought out a great ex- 

plosion of feeling on all sides. The con- 
viction of thirty-eight labor men by the prompt- 
ly unanimous verdict of the Indianapolis jury 
the other day was an event fully as extraordi- 
nary, and yet it has been received with a tran- 
quillity in striking contrast to the agitated emo- 
tions of a twelve-month ago. That the effect 
of the convictions will none the less be pro- 
found and lasting is unquestionable. Precisely 
what that effect will be upon the trade unions 
themselves time alone can tell; but there ought 
to be no doubt of the impression which it 
should make in the ranks of social workers and 
among sober leaders of humanitarian opinion. 
Surely this outcome of a most extraordinary case 
is of sufficiently striking character to deserve the 
most serious attention of such men and women, 
and to cause them to ponder well the question 
of their own duty in the face of that ever-re- 
curring issue of which these dynamitings fur- 
nish merely an unusually conspicuous illustra- 
tion. 

The attitude of social workers and _ other 
sympathizers with organized labor toward the 
question of strike violence has of course, ex- 
cept in the case of avowed advocates of a rev- 
olutionary program, never been that of explicit 
approval. In the case of a large, perhaps a pre- 
dominant, portion of this body, however, con- 
demnation of such violence has been rare, and 
what little there has been has been distinctly 
perfunctory. The explanation of this phenome- 
non is doubtless of a two-fold character. Sympa- 
thy with the hardships of the workers, and even 
resentment at the shortcomings or the inhu- 
manity of employers, would not of themselves 
have sufficed to make an attitude very like 
acquiescence in crime comfortable to these men 
and women. If they had been insistently con- 
fronted again and again with a clear and unde- 
niable identification of the strike with the crime, 
they would have been bound to face the issue, 
and there can hardly be a doubt of the position 
they would have felt compelled to adopt con- 
cerning it. But they have formed the habit of 
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taking refuge in the obscurity in which the facts 
in any given case are enveloped; and although 
decades of experience, and hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of strikes sustained by violence, have fur- 
nished cumulative evidence of the true state of 
the case, they seem to have felt themselves ab- 
solved from the duty of speaking out on it in a 
way befitting the gravity of the issue. 

The Indianapolis convictions tell us nothing 
especially new; what they do accomplish is 
to remove such little excuse as may have here- 
tofore existed for this know-nothing attitude. 
The customary position of labor leaders, when 
violence occurs in connection with a strike, is 
that the violence is done by irresponsible persons 
and that to hold organized labor responsible for 
it is a gross injustice. In this very matter of 
the dynamitings, this was the position taken, 
first in reference to the McNamaras and then 
in regard to all the labor leaders except the Mc- 
Namaras. The verdict of the jury has done 
away with all that. But in a thousand other 
cases what may not be susceptible of legal proof 
is sufficiently evident to any man of common 
sense. The responsibility of the union for vio- 
lence may be infinitely less deliberate, and may 
indeed consist simply in refusal to discourage 
or discountenance lawlessness, but the respon- 
sibility is none the less real. Henry White, for- 
merly president of the Garment Workers’ Union 
of the American Federation of Labor, writing in 
the World’s Work from extensive experience, 
says: 


“Responsibility for disorder I put on the lead- 
ers. It was my observation that violence could 
be stopped when the officials really wanted it 
stopped; but such instances were exceedingly 
rare, so rare as to be worthy of public notice. 
Yet it was the leaders’ habit loudly to disclaim 
sympathy with disorder and especially at respect- 
able gatherings. I never knew such disclaimers 
to be accompanied by the disciplining of fol- 
lowers for heating scabs. On the contrary, when 
arrested, these members were always defended 
by the union’s counsel and, when convicted, the 
fines were paid and every effort, political and 
otherwise, was made to save them from punish- 
ment. It was highly important that ‘martyred’ 
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brothers be protected. Expenditures for such 
purposes were a heavy drain upon local treas- 
uries, and not infrequently the national union 
office was asked to contribute. A class of law- 
yers grew up that specialized in defending as- 
sault cases for the unions, and it was well 
known that one duty of these practitioners was 
to advise clients how ‘entertainment committees’ 
could operate with the least risk.” 


This, to be sure, is only a bit of reminiscent 
writing, but does anyone seriously doubt its 
truth? And _ occasionally there comes a 
naive confession in the very midst of a strike, 
and almost in the same breath with an indignant 
protest against the interference of the officials 
of the law. “You can say for our council,” said 
Mr. Ashton, the leader of the garbage men’s 
strike in New York in November, 1911, “that 
if there is a disposition to credit the cessation 
of rioting to the use of police clubs, the public 
is fooled. Rioting has stopped because our 
council has ordered it stopped to show that we 
are law-abiding citizens.” And yet this same 
leader was complaining that “the whole power 
of the police is employed against us,” and doubt- 
less many well-meaning men and women regard- 
ed this as a cruel hardship. 

Nor is silence the only offence with which 
many of these good people may be charged. 
Having shut their eyes to the lesser things that 
are going on all the time, they are apt to be 
thrown into a state of hysterical excitement 
when a great and spectacular crime on the part 
of organized labor is suddenly brought to view. 
This is what happened in the McNamara dy- 
namitings. “The workers have been driven until 
at last even they are turned,” exclaimed the 
secretary of an important association for labor 
betterment, writing in THE SURVEY’s symposium 
on the McNamara case. And he went on to 
talk as though labor violence were a new thing 
under the sun, and to predict that we were now 
going to have more and more of murder and ar- 
son unless we quickly mended our ways, using 
language so extreme and inflammatory that no 
labor man could read it without feeling that 
it justified every-act of lawlessness which might 
be committed in the name of the cause. 

This utterance, to be sure, was an extreme 
and not a typical one. But the idea that in point 
of fact labor violence had entered upon a new 
stage with the McNamara dynamitings, and 
that those responsible for them must be treated 
rather as a belligerent power than as individ- 
uals who had offended against the criminal law, 
was so widely expressed that we believe it is cor- 
rect to say that it was the dominant note in phil- 
anthropic circles. And yet the Molly Maguires, 
the railroad strike of 1877, the affair of the 
Chicago Anarchists, and the 1894 trouble, which 
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seemed to portend almost a civil war, are not 
so far back in the past as to excuse serious 
persons for being swept completely off their 
feet by the fact that a series of structural steel 
dynamitings had been planned and executed by 
a set of labor-union conspirators. 

There is one more count in the indictment 
which can hardly be omitted. Not content with 
fighting shy of the issue as long as possible, nor 
with the magnification and distortion of it un- 
der the influence of sudden excitement when it 
is dramatically forced to the front, our hu- 
manitarians frequently indulge. in a kind of 
comment which, so far as its practical effect 
upon the general mind is concerned, operates as 
a defence, or at least a very effective pallia- 
tion, of labor violence. Perhaps the most effec- 
tive possible way to dull the edge of indigna- 
tion, to promote a feeling of tolerance for crime, 
is to point out that some other thing which is 
not branded as crime is, either in point of moral 
baseness or in point of aggregate evil effect, 
worse than the crime under consideration. One 
of the clearest-headed of our moral teachers, 
while emphatically declaring that the dynamit- 
ings were “not war but murder,” so far yielded 
to the prevailing weakness as to dwell on the fact 
that “the number of lives blotted out in mines 
by the criminal carelessness of capital is far 
greater than the number of deaths from the 
placing of dynamite bombs,” and that “the rail- 
roads every year are killing people whose lives 
would be spared by expenditures for safety de- 
vices.” The thing is true enough, but the very 
time not to say it is the time when enemies of 
law and order have flung down such a challenge 
to the sober citizenship of the country as that 
of the McNamara dynamitings. We have got 
to do all we can to stop the sacrifice of lives 
in mines and on railroads and in factories—yes, 
and in kitchens and nurseries and school rooms, 
for that matter. But these are tasks for the 
steady work of reformers and legislators and ad- 
ministrators and scientists, part of the uphill 
work which mankind has been doing for ages 
and will have still to do for ages yet to come. 
To class this kind of thing with the upholding 
of those primal laws on which the safety of so- 
ciety absolutely rests, and has always been 
acknowledged to rest, is a most dangerous dark- 
ening of counsel. 

That opponents of labor unions are guilty of 
faults equal to those that can be charged 
against their advocates I would not for a mo- 
ment deny. There are those who are blind to 
the sins of capitalists and who are swift to 
cover with indiscriminate condemnation every- 
thing that emanates from the labor side. There 
is abundance of wild and intolerant language in 
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capitalist organs. But surely no man or woman 
enlisted in the work of social betterment can 
regard unfairness or extravagance or blindness 
on the part of “reactionaries” as in the least 
justifying the commission of like faults by them- 
selves. 

It is impossible to deal frankly with the situa- 
tion without taking into account another factor 
in its psychology. There is a consideration 
in the case which puts a severe strain on the 
loyalty of many persons to the cause of law 
and order, though they would hardly acknowl- 
edge so much even to themselves. This con- 
sists in the notion that after all it is only with 
the aid of violence that the grievances of the 
workers can actually be redressed. That the 
immediate facts of many individual strikes lend 
support to this belief it would be idle to deny. 
But upon those who with serious mind are 
working for substantial and lasting benefit to the 
masses of mankind rests the duty of taking a 
longer view—of looking not to immediate and 
superficial results in isolated cases, but to the 
enduring effects of any policy or course of 
conduct. Every victory won for labor by means 
of violence is won at a cost not only to society 
at large but to the cause of labor itself, which 
ought to be evident to any sober thinker. Within 
the ranks of the labor organizations it is sure 
to strengthen the hold of the less sagacious, as 
well as the baser, elements in their composi- 
tion. Upon the outside public it has the ef- 
fect of associating the endeavors of organized 
labor with acts and purposes intensely abhorrent 
to the most solid elements in the community. 
No one can estimate in what measure the 
growth of a public sentiment friendly to the 
aspirations of the working people for every kind 
of betterment in their condition has been re- 
tarded by this instinctive association of the 
idea of unionism with the idea of violence. And 
it must be a very unimaginative person indeed 
who should venture to assign a limit to what 
might have been accomplished by the pressure 
of public sentiment had its growth not been 
thus retarded. What is thought on this subject 
by the ablest and most devoted champions of 
the cause of the working people may be judged 
from this passage on the relation between trade 
unionism and violence in Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb’s Industrial Democracy (1897): 


“But the whole controversy as to violence 
and intimidation, in connection with trade 
unionism, has really passed out of date. The 
serious crimes which disgraced the workmen’s 
combinations in Dublin and Glasgow at the 
beginning of this century, and which lasted in 
Sheffield down to 1867, have been for many 
years entirely unknown. Individual workmen 
still commit assaults when their blood 
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is up, in connection with trade union as 
with all other disputes. So far as trade union- 
ism itself is concerned, we do not think that 
any fair-minded student would hesitate to con- 
clude that, especially for the last thirty years, 
so far from inciting to or causing crime, it has 
exercised a wonderful restraining influence. The 
more strongly organized is the union, the more 
efficacious is this influence for peace. The most 
powerful unions of the present day, the most 
exacting in their demands on the employers, 
have gone a stage further, and have laid aside 
the whole system of picketing, with its intan- 
gible annoyance and easy transition into breaches 
of public order. In the great five months’ 
strike of the cotton-spinners in 1893, and in the 
gigantic stoppage of the Miners’ Federation in 
1894, practically no pickets were posted or need- 
ed. ‘It is not worth the risk, trouble, or expense,’ 
writes a leading trade union official, ‘of resort- 
ing to the practice. Every wage-earner is 
able to read and write, and discern the difer- 
ence between right and wrong; and with the 
assistance of the public press a full knowledge 
can be gained as to the reasons why a strike 
takes place. Hence no one is required to hang 
about a workshop where a strike is going on 
for the supposed purpose of giving information 
to persons who may desire to apply for work on 
the employer’s conditions’.” 

And in our day there is less excuse than ever ei- 
ther for violence or the countenancing of violence, 
since the extraordinary increase in the number 
of men and women of the well-to-do classes who 
are devoted to the work of social betterment 
makes possible a far more effective appeal to 
the sentiment of the community, and even to its 
material support, than was ever the case in for- 
mer times. 


The sympathy of these men and women, their - 


readiness for self-sacrificing effort, the value of 
their support and assistance, are well under- 
stood and prized by the labor people. They are 
accordingly able to exercise great influence on 
the course of events, and upon them rests a cor- 
responding responsibility to use that influence 
to the best possible purpose. Let them make 
it plain that the sympathy which they are so 
ready to give is absolutely conditioned on the 
law-abidingness of those to whom it is extended. 
Protest and warning from such friends would 
be more efficient to prevent lawlessness than 
any amount of condemnation and menace from 
those whom labor people look upon as hostile 
or at best indifferent. Such a position unmis- 
takably taken and firmly adhered to by work- 
ers for economic reform and social betterment 
would immeasurably strengthen the hands of 
the best elements within the unions, and could 
not fail gradually to build up a consistent pol- 
icy of law-abiding endeavor, in place of that 
all-but-avowed alliance between lawful effort and 
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infamous criminality which has formed so con- 
spicuous a part of the history of organized 
labor in this country. 

Surely the time has come for deliberately 
and manfully making choice between this clear- 
cut, humane, and far-seeing policy and contin- 
uing in the nondescript course that has hither- 
to been followed. Instead of either ignoring, 
or evading, or beclouding the issue, let it be 
squarely faced. The simple responsibility of 
loyal upholding of the law, taken in itself, should 
surely be felt by these men and women in at 
least as high a degree as it is by good citizens 
generally. But if this be insufficient to key 
them up to the required point, a just consider- 
ation of the interests for which they are most 
concerned should impress this duty upon their 
hearts and minds. Let them consider the splen- 
did opportunity which the coming years open 
up for them if they will but steadily keep their 
endeavors upon that high plane on which they 
ought to rest. Let it be known to labor men 
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and to the general public alike that these work- 
ers are not only animated by high and unselfish 
purpose, but are controlled by firm and sober 
thought. Let it be known that they will not 
rashly countenance every strike, but will duly 
judge of its justification and expediency. Above 
all, let it be known that they will under no circum- 
stances give countenance to violence, but on the 
contrary will sternly visit upon it the penalty 
not only of condemnation in words, but of with- 
drawal of their sympathy and support from the 
contest in which it is enlisted. What a vista 
of steadily growing power and influence the 
adoption of such an attitude would open up—in- 
fluence to restrain evil tendencies in the unions; 
power to impress the public at large in a way 
that is impossible so long as they lie under 
the imputation of a weak emotionalism; and, 
last but not least, the consciousness of playing 
a truly great, because a strong and consistent, 
part in the world’s struggle with one of its 
largest and most difficult problems. 


A. F. OF L. AND THE IRON WORKERS 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


[On Monday, January 6, Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, appeared before the sub-committee of the United States Senate which is 
considering the Clayton anti-injunction bill, and made a statement of the attitude of 
his organisation toward the convicted members of the Structural lron Workers’ Union. 
The following is a condensation of ls remarks, taken from the A. F. of L. Weekly 


News Letter —Ed.] 


6c ITH the understanding mind and the 
WV spirit taught by the teacher of old who 
said, ‘Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone,’ I would have you consider these 
men now pilloried by public opinion and ad- 
judged by the court guilty of crimes against 
society and humanity. I would have you 
ponder how it is said that among _ peo- 
ple professing to believe in the brotherhood 
of man and the gospel of love, men, American 
citizens, came to look upon violence, dynamite, 
terror, as the only defense left them against the 
grinding, conscienceless tyranny of those con- 
trolling hours, wages, and conditions of work. 
That is a terrible charge against society. 

“There are many ready to heap upon the struc- 
tural iron workers, not alone the men adjudged 
guilty but every member of their union, con- 
demnation and humiliation; many ready to wrap 
the robes of saintly justice tightly about them, 
lest contact defile them; ready to withdraw from 
these men every good and uplifting influence and 
to cast them out to the mercy of whatever in- 
terest might profit by their helplessness. 

“And as to these who counsel harsliness and 
deny mercy—are they the men who have fought 
the fight in the world of men and conquered 
without blemish to themselves? Are they men 


who know the world of work and toil, who have 


felt or know the powers pitted against the weak- 
er elements, who have felt or know the cruelty 
and heartlessness of the world of profits, where 
men succeed by climbing over and standing upon 
those they have struck down and defeated? Do 
these self-appointed censors, so positive and as- 
sured of their own virtue that they hesitate not 
to judge fellow-men, really know this world 
of toil and fight; have they themselves been a 
part of it and prevailed over it? 

“These men who are accused of doing these 
grievous wrongs, of waging a warfare dishonor- 
able and reprehensible, thereby inflicting upon all 
the workers trouble and heartaches—what man- 
ner of men are they, and what is their life? 
Turn to the great cities whose growth has been 
one of the striking characteristics of the past 
sixty years. In those cities marvelous struc- 
tures seem to stretch upward, almost touching 
the cloudland, expressing the infinite ambition of 
men—structures overwhelming, well-nigh unbe- 
lievable in conception and execution, reaching 
upward twenty, thirty—yea, more than fifty— 
stories, and downward into the depths of the 
earth. Or turn to the mighty, yet exquisitely 
delicate, structures spanning rivers and chasms, 
that the forces of civilization may conquer 
every barrier—the bridges, the great engineering 
achievements in the heart of civilization or in 
the lone places of the earth. Watch one of these 
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constructions in the process of erection—the iron 
skeleton as it rises skyward, the frame about 
which building materials are to be gathered and 
fashioned. As the girders and separate pieces 
are lifted into position, watch the workers mov- 
ing along narrow places, boldly poised on peril- 
ous, dangerous heights, securing bolts and rivets. 
Watch the human worker as he stands on an iron 
skeleton of a building thirty stories up from the 
earth's security and he lifts his head upward— 
there is nothing between him and the vast, bare 
expanse of the heavens. As he looks out upon 
the city, the handiwork of his craft and his fel- 
low-workmen, and down, down into the narrow 
passageways below, there tiny, specklike men 
scurry to and fro like ants occupied with little 
plans and business. Then ponder well—what 
manner of man is this builder of our modern 
civilization? He lives a bold, open life; his 
very breath is danger and conquest. 

* * * * * * * 


[“Officers in various corporations which alone 
(the American Bridge Company) were unable to 
destroy the organization of these workers band- 
ed themselves together as the National Erectors’ 
Association, and under the banner of the most 
implacable of labor's foes, the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and backed by the United 
States Steel Corporation, declared war to a fin- 
ish upon the Structural Iron Workers’ Union of 
America.” } 

“For six years the fight went on. All of the 
forces of organized society were used against 
these men; subtle minds were scheming and plot- 


ting that legal authority and practice might aid . 


in the breaking of these men. You say that 
these men resorted to forbidden methods of 
violence, and even sacrificed lives. You con- 
demn their methods of fighting as_ elemental, 
brutal. Of any of those who are guilty, the 
condemnation is true; but I ask you, were the 
methods used by the employers less deadly to hu- 
manity and freedom? Do you think that one 
side can play with the forces of injustice and ty- 
ranny and not lead to a defensive move on the 
part of the other? Each will protect his own 
interests—would anybody else do that for him? 
Indeed, our very social organization seems to 
be on trial. And how little does society under- 
stand. Lven the judge who tried the case, smug- 
ly assured of personal irresponsibility, fatuously 
declared that— 

“*The evidence in this case will convince any 
impartial person that government by injunction 
is infinitely to be preferred to government by 
dynamite.’ 

“The worthy judge had blindly chanced upon one 
of the causes, but had failed to realize causal rela- 
tionship. ‘The words to him were simply a con- 
ventional epigram. He does not know that there 
is a law of life just as immutable as the law of 
gravitation; of attraction and repulsion; a law 
of life which meets tyranny and injustice by re- 
sistance. The inaptness—aye, the unwarrantable 
character of this utterance of the judge—dis- 
closes how far afield outside of the case he went 
to take another slap at labor. If ever the time 
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shall come (and let us hope and work that it 
never shall come) when government by dyna- 
mite shall be attempted, it will have as its main 
cause the theory and policy upon which is based 
government by injunction—personal government 
foisted upon our people instead of a government 
by law. 

“Just what is the social interpretation of the 
alleged crimes, the trial, and the conviction ? 
Whether or not there was a conspiracy to do 
violence by some labor men, is there any doubt 
that there was a conspiracy by ‘big business’ to 
disrupt organized labor? Concede, for the sake of 
the argument, that the convicted men are guilty— 
and I earnestly trust that their appeals may be 
successful and upon a new trial their innocence 
may be demonstrated—but are the monster indus- 
trial corporations and hostile employers’ asso- 
ciations guiltless of conspiracy to destroy the la- 
bor organizations, thereby rendering the workers 
helpless to the death-grinding process in which 
so many industries abound? Let me read you a 
resolution passed by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration'’s executive committee on June 17, 1901, 
six wecks after that corporation was organized, 
and which the president of that corporation was 
instructed to instruct the presidents of subsid- 
iary companies to enforce. It is as follows: 


“That we are unalterably opposed to any ex- 
tension of union labor, and advise subsidiary 
companies to take firm position when _ these 
questions come up, and say that they are not 
going to recognize it—that is, any extension of 
unions in mills where they do not now exist— 
that great care should be used to prevent trouble, 
and that they promptly report and confer with 
this corporation.’ 


* * bs * * * * * 


“Will organized labor repudiate the Structural 
Iron Workers’ Unions and leave them helpless 
and at the mercy of organized capital and 
insatiable, uncurbed greed tor profits? Such a 
course might win the praise of the pharisaical 
and unmerciful good, but those with the love of 
humanity in their hearts will join in the pledge 
to sustain and strengthen the Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Unions. 

“Men cannot hold a place of responsibility and 
trust; men cannot be in positions to exert great 
influence for the welfare of those intrusted to 
their keeping without incurring opposition and 
encountering temptations to betray the trust. 
But the man who would neglect, pervert, or 
betray; who would do aught but give the best 
that is in him to protect and advance the rights 
and interests intrusted to him, in order to secure 
his own ease, protection, and advancement, is 
unworthy of confidence or respect. Though de- 
tectives may hound us, though threats be hurled 
at us, though charges and insinuations assail us 
from all sides, yet will we fight on for the 
liberty and betterment of those who do the 
world’s work, and pay the price of our civiliza- 
tion with their blood and bodies—yea, verily, 
with their very souls. Men who would ease the 
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weltschmerz must not fear criticism and opposi- 
tion, prosecution or persecution, 

“Though all censure those whom men may 
deem guilty of dynamite conspiracy, none feel 
the terrible consequences of the Indianapolis 
trial more keenly than the men of organized la- 
bor. There have been added heartache and sor- 
row to our already heavy burdens. The men ac- 
cused and sentenced,cannot suffer the penalties 
alone—upon them and all workingmen fall the 
suffering and penalty. But what of the con- 
spiracy of organized capital—the conspiracy to 
murder the liberty of the toilers, to tear from 
them the means of protection by which they 
have bettered their condition, to leave them bare 
and defenseless in the competitive struggle? Is 
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not such a conspiracy sufficiently dastardly to 
incur some odium? Should the conspirators, 
with their hands stained with life blood of men’s 
ambition, happiness, liberty, be accorded nothing 
but honor, power, respectability? Should they 
be allowed to continue to manipulate the powers 
of government, the administration of justice un- 
til the oppressed find the burden intolerable? 
More wise it is to seek social justice while yet 
we may. The judge who presided at the trial 
realized one of the issues—government by in- 
junction, lawless, autocratic, irresponsible exer- 
cise of governmental authority, according privi- 
leges to the strong and denying justice to the 
weak.” 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS IN AMERICAN 
SOCIALISM 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


[This is the first interpretation, outside of the party periodicals, of the struggle 
now at its height, between the dominant element of the American Socialists and the 
imsurgent industrialist wing. The writer is an industrial Socialist, and while giving 
a fair analysis of the points in controversy, endcavors to set forth the less under- 
stood program of the newer group. Their direct and widest appeal is to the unrest 
which is astir among common labor throughout the world; and however one may re- 
gard their revolutionary philosophy or their fighting tactics, it would be a dull observer 
who failed to sce that this ferment in the lower levels of industry is bound to affect 
not only the Socialist Party and the old line trade unions, but the structure of civil 
socicty itself, by shifting to a greater or less extent from geographical divisions to 


those of industry.—Ed.] 


ITH the Socialists alone of political par- 

WV ties the recall is a reality. The present 

month they are torn in a bitter struggle 
over its application to William D. Haywood, a 
member of the national executive committee. 

Any three state committees of the Socialist 
Party can cause a referendum to be taken to the 
full party membership if they believe that a 
national official has failed to support the princi- 
ples of Socialism. In Haywood’s case the recall 
was initiated December 14 by local New York, 
which at the same time recommended to the 
Denver local of which he is a member his ex- 
pulsion from the party. The referendum was 
called for by New York, New Jersey and the 
District of Columbia. The voting will be closed 
February 12. 

This action directed against the fighting leader 
of the “industrial Socialists” in the United States 
brings to a head efforts which have been made 
for some time past to suppress an insurgent 
movement in the Socialist ranks. It is an exem- 
plication in America of the lack of harmony 
observed in many countries between, on the one 
hand, the international Socialist movement, 
which in its political campaign has tended 
to pin its faith to the ballot box, and, on 


the other hand, growing labor groups which, 
with the mass strike and other class conscious 
tactics, would promote revolution through the 
work shop. 

England, France, Spain, Italy and America 
have each, in the last few years, shown signs 


‘of this movement, which has been called by its 


exponents the “coming of age” of labor, on the 
ground that it is an uprising not of leaders but 
of the masses thinking for themselves. The 
bearing of the Socialist Party toward it has been 
commented on by such observers of social phe- 
nomena as Werner Sombart, Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton and Hilaire Belloc. Within the party mem- 
bership the Hungarian, Odon Porr, writes of it 
as follows: 


“The new class consciousness of the workers 
; is eager to manifest itself, and wants to 
enlarge the activities of the Socialist movement. 
This movement has done its part to bring this 
about by education, but the traditional methods 
of Socialist parties are in conflict with the new 
methods of the workers.” 


In every country some members have left the 
party for this reason, and in every country also, 
a minority within the party has fought for the 
new tactics. 
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Industrialism in America 


In America, the struggle has centered about 
William D. Haywood, and there are chapters in 
his experience which throw light quite as much 
on why revolutionary industrialism has found 
soil and spread in the New World, as on why 
this transplanted New Englander, a pioneer with 
generations of pioneers behind him, came to be 
its leader. To the general public Haywood is 
widest known in connection with his trial and ac- 
quittal in 1906, together with Moyer and Petti- 
bone, for the murder of Ex-governor Steunen- 
berg, following the labor war in Colorado. What 
is of more significance 
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It is to the lower levels of all industries that 
industrial unionism makes its appeal, to common 
laborers who have been left to sink or swim 
by the old craft organizations, but whose num- 
bers have been swelled to an unheard-of bulk 
by the introduction of machinery and through 
immigration. In certain organizations, such as 
the United Brewery Workers and the United 
Mine Workers, the form of union has responded 
to this changed situation; all men in the trade 
have been admitted to a common membership. 
At the recent Rochester convention there was a 
determined effort by a minority composed both 

of Socialists and non- 


in an understanding of 
the philosophy of the 
present struggle in the 
Socialist Party is the 
fact that the Western 
Federation of Miners, 
of which Haywood was 
secretary, was the earl- 
iest and most formid- 
able of the industrial 
unions we have had in 
America; and the added 
fact that he is a pioneer 
member of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the 
World. This body, since 
its organization in the 
Middle West in 1905, has 
represented the same 
causes and has carried 
them east and west to 
the coasts. 

The trend toward in- 
dustrial organization is 
natural in the mining 
regions, where the whole 
life of a community is 
bound up in the one oc- 
cupation. Even in the 
anthracite districts all 
they mens in Gthes pit, 
skilled and unskilled 
alike, are organized to- 


gether. The western miners made mass union- 
ism, class unionism; and avowed economic 
revolution as their goal. They saw more 


chance for controlling their own lives through 
acting together as organized laborers than 
as citizens. The I. W. W. has spread largely 
among groups who have still less of a 
foothold in political life—the migratory voters: 
lumbermen and railroad construction gangs of 
the Northwest, the disfranchised Negro timber- 
men of Louisiana, unnaturalized immigrants and 
voteless women and children of the textile dis- 
tricts. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan 
WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD 


Socialists to spread this 
scheme of organization 
to other fields. 

The program of the 
I. W. W. is, however, 
not one of form merely. 
It aims at a larger unit 
than the single industry. 
In its class warfare it 
uses sabotage as well as 
the mass strike, and re- 
fuses to countenance 
time contracts — which 
will bind the workers 
from striking again and 
again—or any of the 
other conservative meth- 
ods in dealing with em- 
ployers which are ac- 
cepted” by. \craft sand 
industrial unions alike 
in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. In the 
industrial field it long 
since incurred the enmity 
of that organization. It 
has now come in the per- 
son of Haywood to a 
clash with the dominant 
element in the organized 
movement which, in the 
political field, is striving 
to accomplish the same 
revolutionary purpose as itself. 

During his connection with the Western 
Federation, Haywood joined the Socialist 
Party and attempted, according to a former 
secretary of the Colorado state committee, to or- 
ganize it along the lines he had found effective 
in his union. In 1911 he was elected a member 
of the national executive committee of the So- 
cialist Party. It is significant that while the 
effort is on to oust him from his standing in that 
party, for what are regarded as “industrialist 
heresies,” among the voteless majority in the 
I. W. W. he is regarded as conservative for 
retaining’ his membership in the Socialist Party. 
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The Charges Against Haywood 


The specific charge on which Haywood’s 
recall and expulsion from the Socialist Party 
were recommended on December 14 was that in 
a speech delivered in New York on December 
1 (it was at a mass meeting for Ettor and Gio- 
vannitti following their acquittal at Salem)—he 
repudiated political action and advocated sabot- 
age in violation of Article II, Section VI of 
the party constitution. 

His advocacy of sabotage was in so many 
words. 

His repudiation of political action is assumed 
from his statement: 


“T have never asked a worker for his vote— 
particularly women, children, the disfranchised 
and the foreign-speaking workers. Instead I have 
taught them the class struggle.” 

At another meeting, later in the same week, 
and before the charges were filed, Haywood 
said: “I do believe in political action, because 
it gives us control of the policeman’s club.” In 
answer to a question, he added that political ac- 
tion was of great educational value to the 
workers. In making the charges of December 
14, these later statements in support of political 
action were entirely disregarded. 

To understand the case against Haywood, 
it is necessary to go back over the steps of a 
controversy which began with a discussion of 
tactics and has led into the basic principles of 
social revolution. In the fall of 1911 Morris 
Hillquit, member of the national executive com- 
mittee, and recognized leader of the majority 
group, the so-called “political actionists” in the 
party, criticized the tactics advocated by Hay- 
wood in the following passage in his pamph- 
let on Industrial Socialism: 


“When the worker, either through experience 
or the study of Socialism, comes to know this 
truth (the economic foundation of modern 
ethics and jurisprudence) he acts accordingly. 
He retains absolutely no respect for the prop- 
erty ‘rights’ of the profit takers. He will use 
every weapon which will win his fight. He 
knows that the present laws of property are made 
by and for the capitalists. Therefore, he does 
not hesitate to break them. He knows that what- 
ever action advances the interests of the work- 
ing class is right because it will save the workers 
from destruction and death. A knowledge of 
economic determinism places the worker squarc- 
ly on his intellectual feet, and makes him bold 
and independent of mind.” 

This outline of the workers’ attitude toward 
capitalist law Hillquit maintained to be dia- 
metrically opposed to the accepted policies of 
Socialism. Said Hillquit: 

“Socialists do not advocate law breaking or 


the use of ‘any’ weapons in the working-class 
struggles. We maintain that modern law is in 
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the main class law, capitalist law made to enslave 
the workers, and we urge a complete change of 
the juridical system along the lines of the So. 
cialist program. But we advocate the introduc- 
tion of such change by the regular and lawful 
methods established for the purpose. To preach 
to the workers violence and law breaking is 
ethically unjustifiable and tactically suicidal. The 
laws of political democracies, in the last analysis, 
always represent the will of the majority of 
the people. The remedy of the minority ag- 
grieved by the law is to convert their fellow 
citizens to their views—to turn their minority 
into a majority and thus get possession of the 
legislative machinery for the interests and poli- 
cies represented by them. Whenever we obtain 
control of the legislative machinery of the gov- 
ernment, we will exact obedience to our laws 
upon the same grounds upon which we now yield 
obedience to capitalist laws.” 


This orderly conduct of the class struggle 
without infringement of the law has been, Hill- 
quit maintained, the policy of the international 
Socialist movement since its inception. The tac- 
tics advocated by Haywood were, in his estima- 
tion, the use of crime and violence. He modified 
his statement in regard to the orderly legislative 
methods by which Socialism could be furthered, 
however, by saying: 

“It is not impossible that before we reach the 
final stage an attempt will be made by the ruling 
classes to frustrate our victory by force—in that 
case we will fight like tigers, and mount the barri- 
cades, if need be. But then we will be fighting 


not as a mob of lawbreakers, but against such a 
mob.” 


As this question of tactics comes up later on 
in the dispute in more detail, the statements of 
the two divergent schools of thought can be left 
to speak for themselves for the present. 


Socialism and Labor 


It was at this juncture that Haywood accepted 
nomination to the national executive committee 
of the Socialist Party and published a letter in 
the Call which contained a statement of his 
beliefs in regard to the proper relation between 
Socialism and labor. 

It should be known that the party has laid 
down a so-called neutrality principle to the 
effect that, while assisting the workers in 
all their industrial struggles, it would re- 
frain from participating in, or in any way inter- 
fering with, the internal affairs of the labor 
unions, and further that it would preserve an 
impartial attitude toward rival labor organiza- 
tions. In spite of the statement of neutrality, it 
was well recognized that while all Socialists be- 
lieve in theory that organization by industries 
is the only form fitted to modern industrial con- 
ditions, the political actionists have favored ac- 
tive co-operation with craft unions for purposes 
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of vote getting, and claimed that by continuing 
their method of “boring from within,” they could 
also ultimately remold them into the industrial 
form. Thus it has been that while Samuel 
Gompers and other prominent union officials have 
attacked Socialism, Victor Berger, a political 
actionist, long since became the leader of a grow- 
ing minority of Socialists in the American Ted- 
eration of Labor. 

With the rise of the I. W. W. the industrial 
Socialists just as frankly stood for co-operation 
with the new organization and this not only on 
the ground that the majority of the craft unions 
have no place for the craftless, unskilled work- 
‘ers who make up nine-tenths of the wage-earners. 
They held furthermore that the craft unions are 
in effect undemocratic and are often in the con- 
trol of conservative or corrupt leaders who would 
stand in the way of their remolding and that 
even in those cases where industrialism could be 
introduced, it would be a matter of the form of 
single industries alone. The unions would have 
neither the spirit nor the form of revolutionary 
organizations of the whole working class.” 

But the divergence in the two conceptions 
reaches even <leeper. 
the form of the unions is comparatively insig- 
nificant, as they believe them to be mere tem- 
porary bodies which will pass out of existence 
with the coming of the co-operative common- 
wealth. To the industrialists on the other hand, 
unions of the mass of the workers organized 
like the I. \W. W. not only present the most ef- 
fective engines for the class struggle today, but 
they are conceived of as the component parts 
in building the industrial commonwealth of the 
future. In their view, therefore, if either the 
form, the framework, or the spirit of the older 
unions remained, the coming of Socialism would 
be impeded. 


A New World Development 


Some French syndicalists have held that the 
craft form of their organizations is an impedi- 
ment, but for the most part in European coun- 
tries at the present time it has been thought 
possible to attain revolutionary class solidarity 
in the industrial field through the existing craft 
unions. This attitude of the American industrial 
Socialists, therefore, is a distinctive New World 
development. 

In his letter of acceptance, Ilaywood put their 
_challenge. He charged that the party had not 
observed its professed neutrality and that there 
were “members vigorous in their efforts to co- 
operate with the decadent craft unions.” He con- 
tinued: 


1The two concepts may be distinguished by the terms 


industrial uniouism and revolutionary lodustrlal or reyo- 
lutionary cluss unionism, 
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“The Socialist Party being a working class 
organization, it is my belief that our purpose will 
never be fully achieved until we carry to the 
working class the message of industrial unionism, 
which means that the productive workers shall 
be organized as the capitalists have assembled 
them in the industries. ‘Therefore, the work of 
the national committee and the national execu- 
tive committee of the Socialist Party should in- 
clude the education of the working class to the 
end of industrial as well as political solidarity.” 


In spite of this outspoken statement of his 
views on the relations of Socialism to trade 
unionism, Haywood was elected to the national 
executive committee, his vote being next largest 
after that for Berger and Harriman in the vote 
for the seven members. It was larger than that 
for Hillquit, or Kate O'Hare or Irvine or Spargo. 

In March, 1912, while Haywood was in charge 
of the Lawrence strike, the central committee of 
Local New York carried a resolution calling for 
his recall. The branches rescinded this action of 
their delegates, however, and the motion was 
withdrawn, The attack on industrialist tactics 
and theory was thus postponed. 

Tt was felt that the great struggle at the presi- 
dential nominating convention in May would be 
upon the attitude of the party toward the labor 
movement, both with regard to party activity on 
the industrial field and to its neutrality toward 
the rival labor organizations. 

Both groups were represented on the Commit- 
tee on the Relations of Labor Organizations to 
the Socialist Party. To everyone's surprise a re- 
port was handed in by this committee espousing 
neither labor body to the exclusion of the other, 
This report was a change from those of former 
years, in that it gave up that part of the neutral- 
ity principle by which the party refrained from 
taking part in the internal affairs of the unions, 
and undertook a campaign to urge the unions 
to organize the unskilled workers and to throw 
their doors wide open by abolishing onerous con- 
ditions of membership and artificial restrictions, 
The struggle of the Socialists for an industrial 
form of organization at the recent convention of 
the American Federation of Labor' may be re- 
garded as in part an outcome of this resolution. 
There is no doubt that it was the “menace of 
industrial Socialism” which caused the majority 
group to enlarge their activities to this extent 
in the industrial field. 

Haywood congratulated the convention on the 
fact that he was by this report given the right 
to preach organization on the economic ficld 
from the platform of the Socialist Party. He 
was not, however, as the event showed, to have 
the right to preach the sort of industrial organ- 
ization which he believed essential. 


*See Tuk Survey, December 7, 1912, p. 271. 
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The Amendment and Those Back of It 


The report of this committee was followed by 
a direct attack by the convention on the revolu- 
tionary industrial unionism which he represented. 
The political Socialists wished to re-affrm their 
belief that Socialists should advocate in their 
struggles none but the orderly legal methods out- 
lined in Hillquit’s letter quoted above. 

Therefore the following amendment to the con- 
Stitution was introduced: 


Sec. VI. Any member of the party who 
opposes political action or advocates crime, 
sabotage, or other methods of violence as a 
weapon of the working class to aid in its 
emancipation shall be expelled from mem- 
bership in the party. Political action shall 
be construed to mean participation in elec- 
tions for public office an practical legislative 
and administrative work along the lines of 
the Socialist Party platform. 


This will be seen to do two things: it defined 
and sanctioned political action; it made a con- 
crete statement of those extra-legal tactics which 
in the belief of the political actionists were meant 
by that passage in Haywood’s pamphlet already 
quoted, in which he advocated “any and every 
means” as methods of warfare. These it banned. 
It was by the reference to sabotage, which the 
I. W. W. alone of the two groups of unions advo- 
cates, that the amendment made a specific attack 
on that organization. 

The amendment was passed by a two-thirds 
vote of the convention, and subsequently by a 
two-thirds referendum vote of the party member- 
ship. Since the passage of the amendment, its 
opponents have attacked it, not only on the con- 
troversial grounds set forth in the succeeding 
pages, but on the ground of illegality, as both 
the amendment and a substitute were passed 
by a majority vote. Only one-fifth of the party 
membership took the trouble to vote on this im- 
portant question. 

The grounds of the two-thirds vote for the 
amendment are ably presented in the passage 
from Hillquit’s letter (p. 625). In the opinion 
of those who voted for it, crime, violence and 
sabotage are ethically unsound and _ tactically 
suicidal. The ethical grounds on which the advo- 
cacy of crime and violence was opposed are 
obvious. 

On the score of tactics the argument against 
them is well presented by a letter from the Ger- 
man Socialist, Karl Kautsky, based upon the 
experience of the German Social-Democratic 
movement. Reasoning from the other side of 
the water, and basing his argument on the state- 
ment of the case given him by the supporters of 
Section VI, he held that tactics such as those 
intended to be prohibited by that section, are cal- 
culated to exasperate the capitalist, and to in- 
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duce reprisals on such a scale and of such a 
nature as the party is at present incapable of 
resisting. Mere exasperative acts can, he held, 
do the party no good, but only lay it open to 
serious injury. 

The one-third opposition to the amendment 
does not in reality measure the strength of the 
industrial Socialists. There were those, for ex- 
ample, who resented the assumption by the party 
of the right to dictate in matters outside its field. 
There was also that small following to whom 
the term “revolutionary political actionists” is 
sometimes applied, in contradistinction to the 
“evolutionary” or opportunist group represented 
by Hillquit. These came to the defense of the 
tactics, though they did not accept the whole 
social philosophy of the industrialists. 

The opposition pointed out in the first place 
that many of the supporters of the amendment 
were careful to distinguish between “advocacy” 
and “use,” thus, they said, practically acknowl- 
edging the use of the forbidden tactics in strikes 
but attempting to get out from under responsibil- 
ity for them and conciliating middle-class public 
opinion at the expense of the workers. Practi- 
cally all the weekly and monthly news periodi- 
cals throughout the country later congratulated 
the party on having attracted to itself the sup- 
port of public opinion by taking this stand for 
law and order. The industrialists characterized 
Section VI as a vulgar bid for such public favor, 
and called its supporters the “Yellows,” them- 
selves the “Reds.” 


Crime 


The opposition objected also to the implica- 
tion that either the Socialist Party or the labor 
movement had ever been law-abiding or peaceful 
movements. Crime, violence and sabotage were 
the three things tabooed by the amendment. The 
opposition contended that crime was by the com- 
mon agreement of all lawyers and criminologists 
a purely technical classification, meaning the in- 
fringement of laws. Both Socialist and labor 
movements were, they held, born and nourished 
in crime, in view of the fact that laws had been 
made expressly to repress them and they had con- 
tinued to exist only by the breaking of these 
laws. They instanced the early history of Ger- 
man Socialism, when the party throve on laws 
designed to suppress it. They cited the use of 
local traffic ordinances in American cities today 
to keep Socialists as well as members of the 
I. W. W. from speaking on the streets—ordinan- 
ces which had brought about not suppression, but 
vigorous free-speech fights. They pointed also 
to the disregard by the labor movement in the 
past of laws forbidding the organization of trade 
unions, to anti-boycott, and anti-picketing laws 
and the injunction. They held that in the case 
of all these and of other laws the attitude of 
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the labor movement toward their violation had 
never been to consider whether it was ethically 
justifiable, but whether it was tactically expe- 
dient. And they maintained that the history of 
the labor movement showed that its very exist- 
ence depended on such law-breaking. 


Violence 


Opposition to law frequently involves violence. 
Violence, in the ordinary sense of injury to 
human life, or wanton destruction, the indus- 
trialist does not advocate as a principle; but he 
does not repudiate the workers, whether of his 
own or any other group, when they use it in 
the imperfectly organized industrial struggle of 
today. To illustrate: the I. W. W. is at present 
engaged in the defense of a seaman, a member 
of an industrial union, who, during the strike of 
the Atlantic seaboard workers, shot a policeman 
in a street fight. It never repudiated the Mc- 
Namaras and has criticized the attitude of the 
Socialist Party toward the structural iron work- 
ers on trial at Indianapolis. But in so doing it 
does not preach assassination or dynamiting. 

By far the greater part of strike violence is 
not, the industrialist says, a matter of advocacy 
by any group of workers; it is what happens. It 
has been, and probably will be, an accompani- 
ment of all labor struggles until the prin- 
ciple of solidarity is fully grasped. Until then, 
he will stand by the workers who take part in it, 
whether spontaneously or as part of strike tac- 
tics. He holds that the riots of the Belgian So- 
cialists, which procured for them the first ex- 
tension of the suffrage, and the food riots in 
Budapest, which caused the removal of some of 
the import taxes, go to show that as tactics to- 
day violence is nét always “ruinously exasper- 
ative.” 

On the ethical side, the opposition held that 
as in ordinary warfare the ethical principle of 
patriotism supersedes that ethics which aims to 
prevent murder, so in the class war they believed 
that the ultimate object of the liberation of the 
workers—and with them the whole of humanity 
—supersedes any narrow moral obligation to- 
ward those who in their view are the enslavers 
of the workers. Following out further their an- 
alysis of the repressive nature of laws dealing 
with labor in its relation to capital, they held 
that since capitalist law is nothing but codified 
brute force, it will inevitably at times engender 
brute force on the workers’ side. They pointed 
out in this connection Hillquit’s willingness to 
mount the barricades to oppose one form of brute 
force, but this they held is an outworn view of 
the class war, as the struggle of today is no 
spectacular barricade fighting, but the running 
battle of the workshop. 
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Sabotage 


The two principal weapons which the indus- 
trialists look to in that battle are sabotage and 
the mass strike. These they speak of as the 
“new violence,” and they are the only forms of 
violence which their philosophy advocates. “The 
solidarity of labor (the general strike),” says 
William E. Trautman,’ one of the founders of the 
I. W. W., “is stronger than violence and makes 
destruction of life needless and useless.” 

Sabotage is a term so new in this country that 
few people know its meaning; so new even in 
Europe that it has been applied to all sorts of 
private acts of vengeance and destruction. It is 
to make their meaning clear that the French 
Confédération-Générale, in which the practice of 
sabotage is most developed, specifically exclude 
injury to persons in their definition of the word. 
In their philosophy sabotage is not murder. It 
is not the destruction of machinery. It is the 
organized hampering of production. This sabot- 
age may accomplish in one of two ways: by the 
so-called “withdrawal of efficiency” or by the 
intermittent interference with work. This last 
would, for example, be practised by workers 
who quit their jobs for a while, then return to 
work till the plant is in normal working order, 
only to withdraw again without notice; repeat- 
ing this at intervals until their object is attained. 
The “withdrawal of efficiency” is practised in 
several forms. One is the minute observance of 
rules—as is often done on the railroads of 
France, wreaking havoc with the time table—or 
the slow and meticulous carrying out of orders 
from overseers. It may take the form of seem- 
ingly inadvertent but persistent mistakes, the mis- 
directing of packages in the express service, the 
wrong mixing of materials in some other indus- 
try, or the addition of something that will spoil 
color or taste of the product and make it unsale- 
able. It may take the form of the removal of 
a bolt, or other essential part of a machine, so 
that it is temporarily useless. 

Sabotage may be used not instead of, but in 
connection with the strike, as when miners per- 
suade pump men and engineers to come out with 
them, and thus leave no force to prevent the 
flooding of the mines. It may be used again to 
redeem a lost strike, the strikers on going back 
to work making reprisals, if only by repeating the 
same bungling methods at their work as were 
used by inexperienced strike-breakers; or it may 
be used in cases where a strike is won if leaders 
are discriminated against, in order to procure 
their reinstatement. It is not part of the philoso- 
phy of sabotage that it shall be used for pur- 
poseless revenge. Destruction of property and 
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machinery such as occurred at the beginning of 
the Lawrence strike, which can only react on the 
worker by keeping him longer out of work, is 
specifically instanced by industrialists as char- 
acteristic of unorganized workers and in direct 
contrast to the purposeful methods of sabotage. 

Sabotage is the industrialist’s active weapon. 
The “folding of arms” in the general strike is his 
passive violence. 

So, too, is the free speech fight, where inex- 
haustible armies of men “ride the rods” from 
end to end of the continent to take their places 
successively on the soap box, thence to be led 
to jail without resistance. No labor struggles 
have on the strikers’ side been freer from violence 
in the ordinary sense than the Lawrence strike 
after the strikers came under the control of the 
I. W. W., or the San Diego free-speech fight, and 
probably no struggles of the last few years have 
cost both property owners and tax-payers so dear. 
By stopping profits sabotage and the mass strike 
tepresent to the industrialists that arch violence 
which is most effective against the capitalist. 


The Cleavage Over Political Action 


It remains to take up the fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion between the supporters and the 
opponents of Section VI in regard to political 
action. The industrialists criticise the functions 
of political action as interpreted by the major- 
ity, and make their own interpretation. 

All those industrialists who retain member- 
ship in the Socialist Party believe not only in the 
ultimate goal of Socialism, collective ownership, 
but in political action as one of the means to 
that end. That group of industrial Socialists who 
believe in industrial action as the exclusive way 
of revolution, have already left the party. The 
cry of Anarchism raised against the former 
group referred not to any abandonment of the 
principle of political action, but to the tactics of 
violence and sabotage already discussed, incident 
to their program of industrial action. 

Article 11, Section I, of the constitution of the 
Socialist Party of America contains the words: 
“Every person who subscribes to the 
principles of Socialism, including political action, 
shall be eligible to membership.” This expres- 
sion, say the industrialists, speaks for itself; po- 
litical action need not be accepted by a party 
member as the only, or even as the most impor- 
tant, function of the party, but it must be ac- 
cepted as one function. So much for principle— 
as a matter of practice, the tendency of Social- 
ist parties in many countries to more and more 
pin their faith to parliamentary action is a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the fact that Socialists have in 
the last decade more and more got into legislative 
and administrative office. 

The Socialist Party of no other country has, 
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however, so circumscribed its political activities 
as has the American party by the definition in 
the amendment to its constitution already dis- 
cussed. On the industrial field the party’s func- 
tions are limited to aiding the workers in their 
strikes, and, by the amendment to the neutrality 
clause already discussed, encouraging them to 
organize on a basis more democratic and better 
suited to present industrial conditions. These 
functions must, as far as any statement to 
the contrary can be found, be purely 
transient, as in the view of the dominant 
political actionists, unionism is only a temporary 
expedient. Section VI limits the political func- 
tions, which they regard as their permanent work 
for the bringing in of Socialism, to taking part 
in elections for office, and to legislative and ad- 
ministrative activity. With the political function 
still left them by Section VI the political action- 
ists trust, apparently, to be able to dissolve cap- 
italism and to legislate the Socialist common- 
wealth into existence. Such an act as Congress- 
man Berger’s resolution urging the government 
to take over the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad suggests in piecemeal what they 
would propose to do wholesale, with the ultimate 
result that the people as a whole would own the 
means of production. The industrialist’s criti- 
cism is that their program includes no outline of 
an administrative or legislative system which is 
convincingly different from the state whose dis- 
solution they desire, except that profit, interest 
and capitalist control are to be abolished. The 
Socialist state, as conceived by the political ac- 
tionists, would apparently be ruled by a political 
legislature, as now. They put forward no con- 
structive scheme by which the workers in the 
various industries could control their own condi- 
tions. These would have no rights except as 
citizens of the state. 


Industrial Action 


To the industrialist such a system would be 
an intolerable bureaucracy, from which the most 
that the worker could expect would be the “same 
physical care that. is given to working cattle.” 
The only means by which the worker can in his 
opinion gain self-government, and with it man- 
hood, is by having the right to control the con- 
ditions under which he works. Furthermore, as 
the workshop and its conditions are intimately 
known to him, while the ballot and the whole po- 
litical machinery are a bewildering mystery and 
one that seldom touches his life, the industrialist 
believes that this, control of industry would be 
the only true and practical democracy. On the 
democratic foundation of organized self-govern- 
ing industries he would build an industrial com- 
monwealth whose central body—the “one big 
union,” as phrased by the I. W. W.—would be 
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the machinery by which the industries would 
reculate their relations to each other. 

The Socialist commonwealth which the indus- 
trialists aim to create cannot in their view be leg- 
islated into existence through the machinery of 
the present state. Nor do they consider pallia- 
tive legislation, “immediate demands,” an impor- 
tant function of political Socialism, except as 
they think that the menace of the Socialist vote 
will force palliatives from the capitalist parties. 

They hold that an even greater pressure in this 
direction will come as a reflex from the workers’ 
“direct action” at the point of production—their 
“Immediate demands” on the industrial field, 
backed by the strike. They believe that the pres- 
sure in this field will often even gain for them 
from the legislatures some such recognition of 
their basic demand for the fruits of their labor 
as the British miners’ minimum wage, and they 
point in contrast to the fact that an attempt made 
to obtain a minimum wage law (males) through 
the “legislative activity’ of a labor member of 
Parliament about a year before the miners’ bill, 
was killed. 

In the main, the workshop and not the legis- 
lature will, in their estimation, be the place where, 
by enforcing progressively shorter hours and 
higher pay, the workers will legislate profit out 
of existence, and by the same act bring in the 
industrial commonwealth. They are willing to 
face the probability that the whole of profit can- 
not be seized without a final revolution brought 
on by the possessors who see themselves dispos- 
sessed. 

As trade unionism is to the political actionists, 
so political action is to the industrialist—merely 
a transition field for the workers’ activity, serv- 
ing as a support to their constructive activity in 
building up Socialism on the field of production. 
With this limitation, they recognize all those 
functions of political action recognized by the 
International Socialist Movement, some of them 
now, as they claim, for the first time excluded 
from the meaning of the term by the. definition 
of Section VI. The revolutionary political ac- 
tionists agree with the industrialists in repudiat- 
ing this narrow definition of the term. 

Political action has in practical use through- 
out the history of the Socialist movement 
meant the use of such means as will bring 
pressure on the government, and enable the 
workers to control it; it has not meant merely 
electing to public office and the use of the legis- 
lative and administrative functions of govern- 
ment. By revolutionary Socialists the menace 
of the pressure on the other parties of a large 
Socialist vote is regarded as even more important 
than parliamentary action. So, too, is the mass 
protest like that used in Germany recently when 
war with France threatened. So, too, is the 
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mass or general strike, such as was used in Bel- 
gium as a protest against the limitation of the 
suffrage and such as was threatened recently by 
the extraordinary International Socialist Con- 
gress held in Basle as a protest against the pos- 
sibility of the Balkan war becoming general. 

Such use of the mass strike for political pur- 
poses would be excluded by the definition of 
political action in Section VI. The industrial- 
ists are as keen to use the strike for political 
as for industrial ends—on the government as 
on the employer. The value of the pressure of 
the Socialist vote as a means of forcing legisla- 
tion has already been spoken of. 

The other functions of political action recog- 
nized by the industrialists are fourfold. First, 
by putting legislative and administrative office in 
the hands of Socialists, political action can, they 
believe, give them “control of the police club” 
and thus enable them to protect the workers in 
their industrial struggles, or enable them, in the 
words of Karl Kautsky, the foremost German 
Marxian, to “deprive the government of the 
power necessary for violent measures against the 
working class.” Second, the Socialist political 
movement still is, they believe, as it has been 
in the past, the great body for educating the pub- 
lic in the principles of Socialism and the iniqui- 
ties of capitalism. It was as this purely educa- 
tional force that Socialism gained for the Ger- 
man workers the fundamentally ameliorative 
social insurance legislation. 

Without this educational body, indeed, the in- 
dustrialist movement—at any rate, an industrial- 
ist movement with the definite aim of collective 
ownership—might never have come into being. 

Third, the industrialist believes that the Social- 
ist vote serves to register the support that the 
workers can expect for their struggles on the 
industrial field, and tends to prevent abortive 
revolution. 

In the disappearance of the state, the Socialist 
will perform his fourth and last political fune- 
tion. He will use his power as a legislator to 
hasten on the dissolution of governmental insti- 
tutions, and thus clear away such vestiges of the 
old state as might hamper the new industrial 
commonwealth. “When the state becomes the 
representative of the whole of society, and not 
one ruling class,” says Friedrich Engels, joint 
author with Marx of the Communist Manifesto, 
“nothing remains to be repressed, and a special 
repressive force, a state, is no longer necessary. 
State interference in social relations becomes in 
one domain after another superfluous, and then 
dies out of itself; the government of persons is 
replaced by an administration of things and by 
the conduct of the processes of production.” 
These words of Engels’ might be called the text 
of industrial Socialism. 
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CONTROL OF SANITARY STANDARDS 


JUDIUSVHENRY. COHEN 


Lin the garment trades now om strike in New York the strikers muster over a hundred thousand 
men and iromen, and the establishments themsclves run up into as larye numbers as docs the menber- 


ship of a trade union of one of the smaller cities. 


: The author of this article is attorney for the Manufacturers’ Protective Association achich, folloiw- 
ing the exhausting struggle of 1910 entered into a so-called protocol with the Cloak, Skirt and NSuit- 
makers’? Union ;—is attorney for the Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ Association ichich on January 
18 last, after less than a week’s strike, entered into a similar protoeal with another branch of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers ;—and is attorney for the United Manufacturers (the inde- 
, pendents) who, in the present strugyle in the men’s tailoriny branch of the trade, have stood for 


couference and arbitration as a means of settlement. 


The protocol of 19106 provided a system of industrial adjustment and it erecated a joint board 


of sanitary control. 
protocol.—Ed. ] 


HE Joint Board of Sanitary Control in 
the Cloak Industry owed its existence 
to the suggestion of 

as an institution to make 
“protocol of peace” entered into between 
the unions and the employers settling the 
strike of 1910, It took into account three par- 
ties to the controversy—the employers, the work- 
ers and the public. Seven members were se- 
lected by counsel for both sides, two represent- 
ing the employers’ association, two representing 
the unions and three representing the public. 
The unions and the employers are both obliged 
to enforce the standards established by the board 
to the full extent of its power. For the first 
time in the history of the industry a complete in- 
spection of every shop was actually made and 
the results tabulated. This inspection has been 
and is to be repeated semi-annually. The stand- 
ards set up by the Board of Sanitary Control 
have been enforced to such an extent that al- 
ready 65 per cent of the workers (33,689 per- 
sons) are employed in shops having the sanitary 
certificate issued by the board. The board now 
has a sanitary survey of 1,888 shops. The result 
of its three semi-annual inspections shows that 
the number of shops with no drop ladders from 
fire escapes has been reduced from 236 to 21, or 
from 13 per cent to 1 per cent, the “doors open- 
ing in” were reduced from 94 per cent in the 
first inspection to 79 per cent in the second, and 
to 48 per cent in the third inspection, and 39 per 
cent in the last inspection. The increase in the 
number of dressing rooms is indicated by a re- 
duction from 79 per cent of shops with no dress- 
ing rooms in the first inspection to 58 per cent 
in the second, 34 per cent in the third and less 
than 2 per cent in the last. In protecting the 
workers from eye-strain the number of shops 
unprotected from glare was reduced from 83 per 
cent in the first inspection to 73 per cent in the 
second, to 51 per cent in the third and to 1 
per cent in the fourth. Only about 2 per cent 
of the shops owned and operated by members of 
the Manufacturers’ Association are without cer- 
tificates, and the failure to secure certificates in 
these cases is due to the delay in making struc- 
tural changes in the buildings in which the manu- 


the employers 
effective the 
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Such a label as Mr. Cohen here proposes is provided for in the new shirtwuaist 


facturers are located, this duty resting upon the 
owners of the buildings. 

This splendid result has been accomplished in 
less than eighteen months of actual work at an 
expense of less than $7,000 per annum, borne 
equally by both sides. The board has demon- 
strated in a practical way the utility of 
sanitary control in an industry through 
the combined collective effort of workers, em- 
ployers and public. Not an unimportant part of 
the work consists in the education of the work- 
ers themselves respecting the value of sanitary 
control. And to quote Rose Schneiderman: 


“Tt takes a good many arguments to con- 
vince them [the workers] that the body is 
nourished by fresh air, cleanliness and sun- 
light as well as food.” 


To meet this need for education, the board 
secured the co-operation of the Board of Educa- 
tion and lectures are held in public schools. The 
subjects include Factory Legislation, Factory 
Education, Industrial Poisons and Factory Sani- 
tation. Articles have been written for the official 
journals of the workers, shop sanitary commit- 
tees have been organized in 301 shops and a 
general educational campaign is being conducted 
by the unions. This is not work done in the spirit 
of “welfare work.” The employer is not doing 
the work alone. He is doing it in co-operation 
with his employes and in co-operation with the 
public. Why should this method not be extended 
to other industries? The first difficulty in the 
way is that it involves a permanent collective 
agreement between the unions and the emplovers 
and this ex necessitate involves a strong union 


and a strong employers’ association. By 
this is meant not merely strength of num- 
bers, but strength of character. The em- 
ployers’ organization must be led by en- 


lightened men who have a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility and a broad outlook upon life gen- 
erally. For exactly the same reasons, the union 
must be led by men who recognize that industrial 
statesmanship involves thought, study, reflection, 
careful planning and slow upbuilding, and that 
the largest returns come through education. As 
rapidly as working people and employers are 
organized with such sound leadership on both 
sides, the method here outlined and adopted in 
the cloak industry may be applied to other indus- 
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tries. But even this method is not as efficient 
as it might be. ; 

The responsibility for the existence of condi- 
tions that are unsafe for the worker is a re- 
sponsibility resting upon the entire community. 
It should be shifted neither to the shoulders of 
the employers nor to the workers, nor to both 
combined. The public itself is responsible. If 
women’s wear is manufactured under such con- 
ditions as to make for unsound men and women, 
society as a whole is responsible. It seems to 
the writer that before we get right standards of 
living for the community the whole basis of pur- 
chase by the consumer must be changed, and he 
believes that the time is almost at hand when 
this would seem practicable. The present basis 
of purchase is, as it has been for centuries, al- 
most wholly a matter of price and adaptability to 
use. The question that the buyer asks is, how 
cheap is the garment and does it fit. The result 
of this is a demand on the part of the public for 
“bargains,” and inevitably leads to an attitude 
on the part of the retailer of entire indifference 
to the conditions or surroundings under which 
the garment is made. The most scrupulous buyer 
of a department store must shut his eyes to the 
environment under which the garment is made. 
He concerns himself solely with the question of 
price and style, texture and work in the product. 
Whether it contains germs of disease, or has in- 
‘jured the operative in the making, must concern 
him not at all. The result is pressure upon the 
manufacturer from the consumer’s end—to man- 
ufacture as cheaply as possible, regardless of 
,the conditions under which the worker operates, 
and from the same consuming public pressure 
from another direction—higher wages and 
shorter hours for the worker. 

There is justice in the plea of the enlighten- 
ed manufacturer that he is being squeezed be- 
tween these two opposing forces and that he is 
penalized whenever he attempts to raise condi- 
tions. The remedy would seem to be at hand if 
all parties would agree to it—employer, employe 
and the public. It is this: Whenever complete 
and regular inspection of an industry is under 
way by all three parties, as in the cloak industry, 
and certificates are issued to shops maintaining 
adequate standards, the chain of evidence should 
be carried one link farther—the garment itself 
should be certified by the board, so that the 
consumer will know what garment is made under 
“protocol” conditions and what is not. An ex- 
tensive advertising campaign, conducted by both 
parties, would inevitably educate the public to a 
realization of its responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of unsanitary conditions. The responsibil- 
ity from consumer to producer would be made 
direct and real and could not be evaded. A label 
on each garment would furnish the purchaser 
with unmistakable evidence of its conformance 
or non-confermance with the standards of living 
maintained by the best in the industry. Already 
in the cloak industry the union is making a cam- 
paign throughout the country for the exclusion 
from the industry of what are called “non-proto- 
col” cloaks; that is to say, for the exclusion of 
garments made in factories that have not come 
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under the protocol. This work is ineffective now 
because there is no way of furnishing the con- 
sumer with prompt and satisfactory evidence of 
the facts concerning each garment. The retailer 
today is not called upon to distinguish between 
“protocol” cloaks and “non-protocol” cloaks. 

It is perhaps a little unfortunate that the sug- 
gestion came first from a lawyer, and, worse 
still, from a lawyer representing employers. It 
will doubtless take a very considerable time be- 
fore the feeling of suspicion and distrust on the 
part of working people is eliminated to such an 
extent as to make the plan acceptable to them. 
Some retailers will resent this interference with 
the liberty of buying upon the lowest possible 
plane, and it is true that it insures the perman- 
ence of a relation between an employers’ organi- 
zation and the union, and is therefore the strong- 
est possible “recognition of the union.” If it be 
said that it ties the union to a peaceable solution 
of problems in the industry, it must also be said 
that it ties the employers likewise. But if in all 
other respects the collective agreement is fair 
and above board and makes for no monopoly on 
either side, why should either reject it? So far 
as the public is concerned, ought it not to insist 
that methods more enlightening should be adopt- 
ed in the permanent uplift of industry than those 
of warfare and heat? If there is to be a reor- 
ganization of industry in which workers, em- 
ployers and public participate, and legislation is 
enacted by the workers themselves in counsel 
with their employers, and not by state legisla- 
tures, is it not high time that the consuming pub- 
lic should assume its fair share of responsibility 
for the creation and maintenance of sanitary 
standards ? 

The next steps in the control of sanitary 
standards seem to the writer to be two, (a) the 
fixing of responsibility, and (b) the completion 
of the chain of evidence. With a system of tri- 
partite control of an industry and a complete 
chain of evidence fixing the identity of the gar- 
ment and the manner of its production, the ger- 
mane idea underlying the work of the National 
Consumers’ League will mature and develop. If 
it prove workable in the women’s wear industry, 
it will be extended to other industries as rap- 
idly as statesmanship takes the place of warfare 
between the two great industrial bodies. 

The need for such control is obvious. Dyna- 
mite hardly makes for permanent sanitary con- 
ditions, nor does sabotage. Order and law are 
essential. In joint session employers and workers 
should, as they best can, determine both the needs 
and the remedy. Certainly the twin principles of 
collective agreement and arbitration receive new 
vigor from this modern demonstration of the 
necessity for methods of control in industry. The 
enlightened employer needs his organization. 
The worker needs his union. The public needs 
both, and each needs the other. If we can sub- 
stitute rational methods for physical warfare 
and contests of reason for contests of physical 
endurance, we may approach a truer American 
He and realize a higher standard of living 

or all. 


February 1, 1913. 


REAL BALLOT REFORM AT LAST 


The Secret Mechanical Ballot Solves the Problem 


Australia pointed the way toward electoral reform. American in- 
vention has bridged the last obstacle to its realization. The Australian 
principle, the secret ballot, reaches its 


Triumph in the Voting Machine 


Despite its name the Australian secret ballot does not insure an 
accurate or honest count, quick returns, correctly marked ballots, or even 
secrecy. Numerous ways have been devised for marking ballots for 
identification without destroying their legality. Twenty-seven different 
X marks have been passed upon in one election contest and many 
received a court O. K. 


TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE 


guarantees these essentials and one more—economy. Actual use of 
the TRIUMPH MACHINE proves it to be a successful application of the 
principles of scientific management to elections. It is a perfect machine 
which meets all election law requirements. 


Se ee Read. This Letter 


STAMFORD, CONN., October 9th, 1912, 


TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE CO., 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 
Dear Sir:— 

At the Town Election held in Stamford, 
October 7th, 1912, for the first time we 
used the Triumph Voting Machine. We 
are delighted with the results, both the 
voters and the election officials. I was 
astonished .to see how easily the voters 
caught on to the using of the machines, 
and the rapidity in ascertaining the results 
at the close of the polls. There was not 
a catch in any of the machines, ten in all, 
8 from the opening to the close of the’ polls. 
It certainly is a great improvement over 
the old ballot system, formerly used, and 
I sincerely hope we will never go back to 
the old system. I have the honor to be 

Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) WM. F. WATERBURY, 
Town Clerk. 


If you are in favor of like 
benefits for your town, write to 
us for full particulars. 


TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE CO., 60 Wall Street, NEW YORK 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. : 

“Want”? advertisements under the various headings, 


“Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 


each insertion. Address Adverti-ing Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


FOR THE HOME 


We Believe — 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 


sion. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 


THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. “The Profession of Home- 
making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses. 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,” 10 cts; “* Food 


Values,” 10 cts.; “* The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 
Address—A.S H E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill 


BOYS ’CLUBS 


FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 
An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 


Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all workers for and with boys. 

Thomas Chew, President ES eG Frank A. Day, Treasures 
eorge N, Putnam, Secretary 


Geo. D. Chamberlain, Chai Executive Council 
Wm. C. Stevenson, Charnes Board of ‘Discos 


at MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 


Send for Literature on Boys’ Cluk Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Does hv: get it in your community? 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
TRAVEL 


The Allurements of 
Foreign Travel 18 


Heed the call of the German ““Vaterland’’—the c ; i) 
i 


historic Rhine country, rich in awe-inspiring natural 
beauty, quaint medieval architecture and legen- 
dary Jore. 


aaa “HOW TO SEE GERMANY, AUSTRIA AND 
= SWITZERLAND ” 
mee by P. G. L. Hilken tells clearly and concisely 


— what to see and how tosee it—100 pages, over 
g@xp@e 200 fine illustrations, sent on receipt of |0c., 


@G@WVs. together with rates and sailings of the Baltimore- 
ae remen Service of the North German Lloyd, 
eacg which provides cabin-comfort without luxury, 
9G29;8 delicious meals, etc., at reasonable rates. 
weer. A. Schumacher & Co. 
wapapee «6267S. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
eens 

17 


2709 Colfax So. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Q’Brien’s Minnesota Pioneer Sketches, illus- 
trated, 372 pages, and O'Brien’s ‘Chimes of 
Cheer,’ 421 pages, beautifully bound. $1.50 
each, postpaid. 


FRANK G. O’BRIEN 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LABOR LAWS 


And Their Enforcement. Prepared by the Research 
Department of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, Boston. Longman’s, Green & Co., $2 
net. A volume devoted to a comparative study of 
the methods of factory inspection, and the regulation 
of employment agencies in all the states of the Union, 
containing a chapter on the origin of labor laws in 
Massachusetts. 


Writing of The Family and Social 
Work, by Edward ,T. Devine, Prof. 
E.A.Ross of the University of Wis- 
consin says: “I never saw mcre in- 
struction and thought provocation 
regarding any social problem packed 
into 150 pages.’” Sent postpaid, 60c. 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
105 East 22d Street New York City 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—To correspond with a first class Institue 
tion band master and choir leader, This with a view 
to emploring, permanently, the right man. Address 
C, No. 888 Oliver Building, Vittsburg, Ia. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL STATISTICS 


A course in the best methods of collecting, tabulating 
and arranging social and statistical information, and in 
the formation of sound calculation based on statistical 
material. First Session, Washington Square Building, 
Feb. 6th, at 6 p.m., Dr. E. E. Pratt. Other courses 


of interest to social and welfare workers. 


For complete information address 


Charles W. Gerstenberg, Secretary, School of 
Commerce, Washington Square East 


JUVENILE COURT issue of The Survey, edited by 
Bernard Flexaer, Articles by leading workers, reviewing first 
decade of Juvenile Court. First-class material in preparing 
club papers, debates. 25 cents. 10 copies, $2. 25 copies, 
$4.50. 50 copies, $7.50. The Survey, 105 East 22d St., 
New York ; 


A CHALLENGE TO THE 
CONTEMPORARY CHURCH 


q A reprint of Jane Addams’s article in THE SURVEY for 
May 4. Comprising her address on the protection of women 
and girls given before the Christian Conservation Congress of 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement. _ Single copy 5 
cents. 25 copies for distribution, 60 cents; 100 or more copies 
2 cents each \ express extra). 


THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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_, We Offer Free 


a copy of our new catalog Y of Steel Play- 
ground Apparatus to anyone interested in 
playground work. This catalog is just off the 
press. It is the best catalog ever issued on 
this subject. It will prove valuable for the 
information it contains and as a guide to the proper equipment for every 
purpose. 
‘All of the numerous improvements effected during the past few years are 
illustrated ‘and fully described in this catalog and several new inventions are 
offered to the Public for the first time. 


Send for it to-day—it is free for the asking. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Playground and Gymnasium Outfitters. Steel Lockers. 
DeKalb and President Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 
kA Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- | /teePs ; 
ss Swing ground Apparatus adopted board in j 4 
er and used exclusively by Be fehl pi 
2 s Fixtures the City of Chicago, for users, ff AK 
ealthy DZ y hase 
a, 3B Grareaid W. &. TOTHILL exercise. cae f [ | in 
7 Established 1875 eo LN SH = 


twenty always 


years 1802 Webster Ave, . . Cuicago, Ils. slippery. fa Patented Jan. 1909 | 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY Co. 
eine = STATIONERS "esha 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23a STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


TOOLS AND BENCHES 


FOR INDIVIDUAL OR 
INSTITUTIONAL USE 


If you tinker at home, or are interested 
in any way in Manual Traming, you 
should know more about our line of 
High Grade Tools and Benches. Our 
hobby since 1848, has always ‘been 
“ Quality.” 


Illustration shows our Ne. 24 Outfit (Bench and 26 
best quality Tools) $22.50 net f.0.b. New York 


| Send for our 225 Page Catalogue No. 3073 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
NEW YORK SINCE 1848 4th AVENUE AND 13th STREET 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


1137 Cortlandt §=—-: 26-8 Fulton St. New York 
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“| hear it called — 
|The machine with the human-brain,’ 
Icall it Ihe machine 


He was speaking ot the 


Remington 


Adding and Subtracting 


| Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 


This machine does something that only the brain, directing the hand, has 
hitherto been able to do—that is, write and add (or subtract) on the same page. 

But this is not all. It does such work more easily, more rapidly, and 
more accurately than the human brain has ever performed similar labor. 

Thus the machine is 4uman in what it does and super-human in the 


ifs 
way it does 1 Illustrated booklet sent on request 


Remington Typewriter Company 


_(Incorporated) 
325=331 Broadway, New York. 


Branches Everywhere 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life Rate per $5,000 


policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify > 


Then inquire about this special low-rate 
policy. 
Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more protection against an 
evil day. 


Your insurance policy loafs while you 
nae Pore 3 work. The day 
you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 


a check. 

a 
Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


vee = S. { A birthday. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 
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Which Would You Choose? 


F YOU saw a row of apples, every one > differing in 
size, ripeness and color, and all for sale at’ the same 
price, wouldn t you choose the best? Why not do the 
| same thing when you buy fire insurance? The cost of 
insurance is substantially the same in all companies, but 
_ what you get for your money varies as much as the 
apples in this row. 


AACA 


LA 


Choose the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. For 
_ over 100 years it has paid every honest loss, big and little. 
_Its reputation is unexcelled. It is the best fire insurance 
| apple of them all, and its policies cost no more than those 
_ of inferior quality. 


TAMIA AAT 


Why not use, the same good judgment in buying | 
insurance that you do in buying goods for your | 
store, clothes for your family, or even in such a 
trivial matter as buying apples from the fruit stand? 
And the next time you insure, 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 
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